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Editorial Comment 


It was quite a procession, that 
trail of caps and gowns, that time 
I walked across the stage with a 
gold tassel to receive that hood 
and the citation, ending ‘““———de- 
clare you a Doctor of Philosophy, 
with all rights and privileges ap- 
pertaining thereto.” As I walked 
down the steps, I was telling myself, “Well, old 
boy, you’re really educated now.” 

As the procession disbanded, I met a friend. 
It had been some years since being together, so I 
had to bring him up to date. ‘““Why, I’m married 
now. Yes, sir, got a boy!” 

“Really? How old is he?” 

“Oh, about four months.” 

“Ah! Boy, you’ve got a lot to learn!” 

What a prophet! The boy is ten now, and strict- 
ly in the business of educating his parent! But it 
is not only from this boy, but from all people, that 
our continuing education so properly comes. There 
is no time in this life, so long as we meet the 
day’s job effectively, when there is not something 
to learn. 
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Invest in Education 


Some of you are now facing the question 
whether to continue your training. Opportunities 
exist especially for veterans, who may continue 
their training with GI benefits. We who believe in 
education have no answer but the advice, “Get as 
much training as you can.” 

Within my own lifetime, the preparation ex- 
pected of a school principal has jumped from a 
year or two of college to the master’s degree. In- 
deed, the master’s degree is now expected of 
teachers in the better jobs. Increasingly, it is noted 
that the better jobs in administration are going 
to men who have demonstrated their respect for 
the profession by earning the Ph.D. 

With experience, the graduate schools are get- 
ting more definite in requirements for entrance 
into candidacy for the Ph.D. If you are forty years 
of age, the graduate school will advise you not to 
undertake the rugged road. Increasingly, there is 


selectivity in the candidates under forty. The Ph.D. 
is a discipline that leaves its mark, one might al- 
most say its scars, upon the man. But experience 
is well summed up by the observation of one 
dean, a past national president of Phi Delta 
Kappa, 

“A good man with the M.A. is better than a 
good man without it. A good man with a Ph.D. is 
better than the good man without it, for most jobs 
in education.” 

You who expect to stay in education will find 
your best investment of funds and time in the 
advanced preparation which will be your wealth 
for life, your capital in a competitive enterprise, 
your treasure for sharing in social living. 


September Next Issue 


The schedule of THE PHt DELTA KaPPAN is 
based upon the school year. The nine issues yearly 
begin with September and end with May. Look 
across the page to the announcement of plans for 
fall numbers of your magazine. We shall look 
forward to being with you again in September! 


Ride the Hobby - Horse! 


As a boy, I was always glad to see school begin 
in the fall, and glad to see it end in the spring. 
As a teacher I found I felt the same. In spite of 
all the things unfinished, the end of the term is 
another landmark! 

It is time to turn to “vacation,” with its new 
opportunities, duties, and plans. The so-called va- 
cation is seldom exactly that for the school man, 
but summer or winter, re- 
member that you are a per- 
son even before being a 
teacher, and enrich your 
life by riding your hobby- 
horses! Every day should see 
some part of your time 
given to the recreational and 
cultural interests which fit 
you for living. Keep your- 


self good company! 
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The Review of Educational Research 


By ARNOLD E. JOYAL 


The Review and Its Purposes 


HE Review of Educational Research is the of- 
ficial publication of the American Educational 
Research Association, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. It is a periodical, 
averaging about a hundred pages per issue, pub- 
lished five times a year in February, April, June, 
October, and December. It is edited by J. Cayce 
Morrison of the New York State Education De- 
partment and Arnold E. Joyal of the University of 
Oklahoma. This journal is one of the most valu- 
able and useful research tools available to students. 
The journal is unique in several ways. First, it is 
devoted exclusively to critical review and analy- 
sis of research in education. Second, its articles are 
prepared by committees of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, selected by an edi- 
torial board as outstanding researchers and writers 
in the field. Third, in reviewing the literature of 
the period the text is prepared with footnote refer- 
ences to a bibliography which is printed at the end 
of each chapter. Thus, each chapter presents a 
systematic review and bibliography for the three- 
year period covered by the issue. Fourth, each is- 
sue is devoted to a single topic or area from a 
relatively fixed list of fifteen topics. Three years 
constitute a cycle. Each year for three successive 
years five different topics are covered. Then the 
fourth year the cycle of fifteen topics is begun 
again. In this way this journal systematically re- 
views the literature in each of fifteen areas of study 
every three years. Instituted in January 1931 the 
Review is in its 17th year and 6th cycle. 
The fifteen topics included in the cycle at pres- 
ent are as follows: 


The Social Foundations of Education 
Languages and the Fine Arts 

School Personnel 

Educational Organization and Administration 
. Mental and Physical Health 

Psychological Tests and Their Uses 

Finance and Business Administration 

. Education for Work and Family Living 

. Education for Citizenship. 

. Growth and Development 


SYP OSNAVAYWNE 
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* Arnold E. Joyal is Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma, and a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. He is Associate Editor of The Re- 
view of Educational Research, and here re- 
views the issue of April, 1947, on “Research 
in School Finance and Business Administra- 
tion.” 


11. School Plant and Equipment 

12. Guidance and Counseling. 

13. The Curriculum 

14. Science and Mathematics 

15. Methods of Research and Appraisal. 


Research in School Finance and Business 
Administration 


The April 1947 issue of the Review (Vol. 
XVII, No. 2) deals with research in the field of 
School Finance and Business Administration. The 
chairman of the committee which prepared the 
issue was Harry P. Smith, Professor of Education 
at Syracuse University and Director of Research 
for the Syracuse Public Schools. The other mem- 
bers of the committee were James E. Allen, Jr., 
Syracuse University; Calvin Grieder, University of 
Colorado; Eugene S. Lawler, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Austin R. Meadows, Alabama State De- 
partment of Education; and Wayne W. Soper,* of 
the New York State Education Department. Sev- 
eral other workers contributed. The issue covers 
the period from October 1943 to October 1946. 

The committee states that ‘school finance seems 
to be coming of age”’ but that while one might ex- 
pect that in view of this more mature status the 
research in the field would have improved marked- 
ly as time has passed, this change is not very 
clearly observable. There is still much immature 
effort and too frequently researches are poorly 
planned, hastily performed, and incorrectly inter- 
preted. As was true during the preceding three- 
year period (1941-44) studies of financial plan- 





*In preparing this article I have drawn freely on his sum- 
mary in the last chapter of the Review, with his permission. 
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REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


ning as contrasted to actual performance, occupied 
the major energies of administrators and research- 
ers. This resulted from the shortages of labor and 
materials occasioned by war and post-war prob- 
lems. 

Several hundred studies and articles are reviewed 
and listed in the chapter bibliographies. No at- 
tempt will be made in this overview to mention 
particular references. Seven principal areas of 
finance and business administration are treated in 
the issue’s last nine chapters. 


Financial Planning and Support of Education 


Gross inequalities in the financial support of 
education and the correlative necessity for equali- 
zation of educational opportunity through state 
and federal support continued to be very appar- 
ent in recent research. The base of application of 
state and federal support seemed to be widening 
to include not only elementary and secondary edu- 
cation but nursery schooling at one end and higher 
education at the other. The bogey of federal con- 
trol still haunted the minds of some writers. An 
important outcome of at least one study was a 
discovery of the narrowing of the gap between 
cost of elementary and high school education. 
This was due to two trends: (a) increased high 
school enrollments and (b) a movement toward 
the single salary scale. 

Although the battle for free schools was sup- 
posed to have been won in the previous century, 
studies made during 1943-1946 showed that text- 
books and school supplies are charged to pupils in 
some localities. Even fees are charged for certain 
courses in a limited number of communities. 

To raise additional funds for educational pur- 
poses, new tax sources are being tapped. Certain 
state tax sources, such as income tax, corpora- 
tion tax, and tobacco tax, are spreading. The trend 
toward larger amounts of state aid from the gen- 
eral funds of the states continued. Evidence con- 
tinued to accumulate to demonstrate that good 
schools cost much money and that the best schools 
expend the largest amounts per child. The ques- 
tion of state and federal aid to private and paro- 
chial schools was not settled. 


Budgeting and Accounting 


Theory is far ahead of practice in public school 
budgeting. The fault may be in piecemeal, sporadic 
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research, the cure for which would involve sur- 
veys of a state-wide or nation-wide nature or it 
may be caused in part by lack of agreement on 
definitions. It appears that really good research 
will have to await the better training of fiscal offi- 
cers to practice what best theory preaches. Further 
study of the techniques used in estimating the cost 
of supplies, equipment and non-instructional serv- 
ices seems to be needed. 

In the field of accounting, reporting, and sup- 
ply service a few new problems were touched 
upon. Registration of students for employment 
was deemed essential in a well-planned accounting 
program. Employee compensation records were 
recommended for accurate payroll accounting. It 
was proposed that students have a part in manag- 
ing student activity funds. 

The research on reporting centered attention on 
the methods of acquainting the public with the 
schools’ activities, suggesting different types of re- 
ports for different purposes: (a) preliminary re- 
leases, (b) popular editions of bulletins, (c) spe- 
cial studies of immediate interest, (d) basic re- 
ports for reference and further research. 


Costs of Public Education 


Except for the school year 1942-43 total ex- 
penditures for public elementary and secondary 
education continued their upward trend in spite 
of decreased enrollments. The chief cause of the 
1942-43 decline was the cumulative effect of lower 
capital outlay costs during the war years over- 
balancing the increase in current expenses. From a 
comparative viewpoint school costs lagged far be- 
hind national income and total tax collections. 
Pupil costs in average daily attendance increased. 
Considerable research was reported on the costs of 
higher education, both public and private, reveal- 
ing higher costs, most of which fell on students in 
the form of tuition increases. 

Why are costs higher? The answer seemed to 
be multiple: expanded services, such as adult edu- 
cation, transportation of pupils, feeding of school 
children; lower dollar values; higher salaries for 
personnel, both teaching and non-teaching. Will 
costs decrease? No; ull predictions pointed to 
higher costs. Some writers stated that it is good 
business to put more money into education; that 
education is essential to maintain a high rate of 
production and full employment. Further expan- 
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sion of school services is predicted: more nursery 
schools, adult education, post-secondary education, 
education of veterans and displaced workers. 


Capital Outlays and Regulation of Credit 


Regulation of credit to boards of education was 
confined almost exclusively to school building 
financing. It appears that credit must be expanded 
in the near future to take up the slack occasioned 
by wartime cessation of building. Planning must 
soon give way to construction. Until state and fed- 
eral funds are available for a continuous school 
building program the issuance of bonds will con- 
stitute the chief source of funds for capital costs. 
Sinking fund bonds gave way to twenty-year and 
thirty-year serial bonds amortized as to principal 
and interest. Further research is needed in the 
financing of capital outlay on the equalization 
principle to offset present heavy debt load, tax 
limitation, and mounting current costs. In addi- 
tion, research to bolster legislation facilitating 
pay-as-you-go program is badly needed. 


School District Reorganization 


Research in the field of school district reorgani- 
zation increased both in amount and in quality. 
Chief impetus during the triennium was the im- 
pelling necessity to secure efficiency of administra- 
tion, to equalize financial load, and to provide bet- 
ter educational services at no greater cost. The 
rural school district was given much careful study. 
A distinct feature of the research of the period 
was the increased emphasis on the enlarged inter- 
mediate unit. 

No fewer than fifteen state surveys of state- 
wide scope were undertaken to establish facts upon 
which to erect a different school district organiza- 
tion, the chief objectives being the elimination of 
small, inefficient, costly rural districts. 

Concern was expressed over the danger of per- 
petuating undesirable patterns of organization 
through stop-gap, financial plans. To offset such 
possibilities, incentives to better reorganization 
were proposed in several researches. There still re- 
main, however, some major handicaps to reorgani- 
zation, most of them financial: (1) disposition of 
outstanding debt, (b) higher costs for new serv- 
ices, (c) transportation, (d) insufficient state aid. 
Reorganization has yet a major problem of join- 
ing the hands of local, state and federal agencies 
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into a unified, coordinated program of research 
and action. 


Public School Transportation 


Public school transportation has become big 
business. Buses carry millions of children daily 
and cost millions of dollars annually. Costs are 
increasing because more children are transported 
and because of the increased cost of equipment 
and higher wages of drivers. An increasing num- 
ber of states is including transportation as part 
of the basic state aid program. The trend is toward 
school ownership of buses. However, the evi- 
dence is not conclusive that school-owned buses 
do provide cheaper transportation. Insurance on 
buses is relatively high for the amount of claims 
paid. Some research indicated that savings may 
be made in the purchase of buses through a state- 
wide purchasing agency. But more research is 
needed to establish this fact. Student drivers are 
used in certain states to reduce costs. Whether stu- 
dent drivers are desirable or not is not established. 
Someone should get the facts. 


Personnel Activities and Related Problems 


Research in the area of principles of business 
administration applied to personnel and other ac- 
tivities presented evidence of increasing interest 
in the non-teaching personnel, the heretofore for- 
gotten school employee. Too little reliable factual 
data have been accumulated about the qualifica- 
tions, personal and technical, for non-teaching 
jobs. Some researches sought to establish the 
line of responsibility of certain personnel, whether 
to the superintendent of schools or to the board 
of education. One study developed a formula for 
determining the number of custodians needed 
under given conditions. Research in the field of 
tenure and retirement provisions for non-teaching 
personnel moved at a snail’s pace. 





PHI DELTA KAPPA LUNCHEON 
at 
NEA CONVENTION 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Monday, July 7, 1947 
Netherland Plaza Hotel 
Cost—$2.25 


A Phi Delta Kappa luncheon for members attending 
the NEA Convention in Chincinnati, early in July, is be- 
ing planned by Alpha Iota Campus Chapter. All Phi 
Delta Kappans are cordially invited to participate. 




















In Behalf of Educational Research 


By DOUGLAS E. SCATES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 


I want to speak in behalf of the process which 
will make possible the things which President 
Conant and President Bush and other speakers 
have urged. “It is the man that counts.” But we 
do not just find men, we educate men. To a signifi- 
cant degree we actually make scientists—and the 
problem of getting a well balanced manpower for 
our nation, whether in science or in all the activi- 
ties of life, is mainly a problem of education. 

There has been no lack of interest in education 
in the testimony on this legislation; in fact it all 
takes education for granted. But it makes the tacit 
assumption that education is a finished art, in no 
need of improvement. I come to speak for the need 
of improving this educational process—for the ap- 
plication of scientific methods to make education 
better and more efficient—so that the aims and 
purposes, not only of this legislation but of our 
whole American way of life, may be realized. 

Education is one of America’s great enterprises. 
In this activity are nearly thirty-one million full- 
time students, nearly one and one-quarter million 
teachers and administrators; and this year $4,300,- 
000,000 are being spent on this work. These fig- 
ures mean that one out of every four Americans 
is immediately engaged on a full-time basis in this 
activity. Education is predominantly a public en- 
terprise, and it is fitting that research in educa- 
tion should be publicly supported. 

At present the resources for our research are 
pitifully small and scattered. In point of bulk, 
much of our work is now being done by gradu- 
ate students, and most of the rest is carried on by 
professors in their spare time as a matter of per- 
sonal interest. There are a few educational research 
centers, but only a few. The amount of research 
which can be carried on under these conditions is 
entirely inadequate to the pace with which our 
modern life is moving. And the most pressing 
problems in education cannot be attacked because 
they are beyond the scope of existing resources. 

Research in education touches all levels and 
all phases of the process. It is concerned with 


* Douglas E. Scates, Professor of Education, 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, 
gave the testimony reported herewith before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives, appearing as President of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association, and 
Chairman of the Phi Delta Kappa Committee 
on Research and Program.* 


problems of college, vocational, high school, ele- 
mentary school, and preschool education. It deals 
with the curriculum, with instructional methods 
and materials, and with administrative organiza- 
tion and management. Educational research serves 
all of the people. 

Our great educational enterprise—the greatest 
in the world—needs constant research if it is to 
be kept in touch with modern life and if it is to 
be efficient. Research is the means of adaptation 
and progress no less in education than in industry. 
We would not consider it reasonable for a four bil- 
lion dollar industry which was dealing in products 
vital to the welfare and safety of the nation to op- 
erate virtually without research. Yet that is the 
state in which we find education today. Its re- 
search is being prosecuted vigorously from the 
standpoint of the interest and time of individual 
workers, but there are few places where funds 
are specifically available and where research on 
fundamental problems can be undertaken. 

Education is basic to the American way of life 
and to its preservation. If it is defense that we are 
thinking of primarily, should we not ask, “What 
is more important in war than the human ele- 
ment?” The man behind the gun must be equal to 
the demands of the gun. And the worker at home 
must be equal to the demands of the military or the 
whole system collapses. This last war has been 
called a war of brains. Our military leaders recog- 
nize the services which psychological, educational, 





* See also articles earlier a opting a = ra Detta a Eogeee, 


“Federal Le rt of Research, 38 ff., “Fed- 
eral Su r Educational a Meek, M046, Pp. "187 *. both 
by Doug ne ‘E ‘Scates tes. 
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and sociological science rendered during the war. 
Problems of propaganda, of morale, or personnel 
selection and placement, of training, of attitudes, 
and of controlling those factors which determine 
group behavior in countless ways, are all matters 
which received large attention during the past 
war. And what we were able to do grew out of 
the research which had been done in these areas 
before the war started. 


Our Strength Is in Our People 


Basic strength in our nation is the best defensive 
guarantee against another war. But the basic 
strength of a civilization lies only partly in its 
physical resources and its industrial organization 
and its military might. The greatest part of 
strength lies in the people—in their adaptive re- 
sourcefulness, in their alertness to psychological 
infiltration and attrition, in their conviction that 
their way of life is worth preserving. If we prepare 
for war only by physical means, we thereby weak- 
en ourselves in other respects. We let down our 
psychological armor. And since it is one of the basic 
tules of military strategy never to attack an enemy 
where he is strongest, it is quite possible that a 
future antagonist would conquer our nation 
through avoiding any physical encounter. For 
military strength we must have strength in the 
minds of men. 

If it is peacetime activities of which we wish 
mainly to think, may we not ask, ““What is more 
constructive than education?’’ What touches the 
lives of more people in America? Children come 
into the world now with no more knowledge of 
basic intelligence than children were born with 
during the Dark Ages—or even in prehistoric 
periods—but our civilization has advanced and be- 
come enormously complicated so that the task of 
bringing these children up to the level of being 
able to live well in our complex society has become 
a task of increasing difficulty. Physical science has 
made our world so small that our neighbors three 
thousand miles away are now very close to us, and 
are now of necessity our daily concern. Education 
was never as important as it is today; but it has 
scant means for research to guide and improve it 
and enable it to meet the demands made upon it. 

The large amounts of money being spent an- 
nually for education are of course spent for its 
operation. Research as a basis for controlling and 


guiding this gigantic enterprise is a separate and 
distinct function. The regular allotments to teach- 
ing and administration are comparable to the 
money spent by a manufacturing industry on its 
payroll and on its raw materials. The physical 
science research which lies behind the manufac- 
ture of a product—perhaps which created the 
product, as in the case of rayon, nylon, and 
plastics—that research corresponds to the research 
function in education. 

A certain amount of research is carried on by 
each industry, if it is not too small; but the re- 
sources of the nation are needed if basic or large- 
scale or long-time research is to be conducted. And 
this is true in education the same as it is true of 
manufacturing. We in education are manufactur- 
ing human lives—the reactions, the abilities, the 
skills, the mental resources which make up life. 
And yet we as educators are no more prepared to 
answer educational questions without adequate re- 
search than physicists and chemists are able to give 
basic answers to industry without continued re- 
search. 


We Can Learn About People 


The need for more adequate social knowledge 
has been emphasized again and again. We have a 
tremendous and a magnificent development of 
knowledge about the physical world. We have a 
paltry scientific knowledge about the human 
world. Yet if we spent as much money on the 
study of human beings as we spend on physical 
objects we would know as much about them. The 
disparity in this knowledge has been commented 
on time and again. It is getting greater. The im- 
portant question before us at this time is whether 
we shall be doing our society a service by taking 
steps which augment this great unbalance and 
further distort our normal sense of values, or 
whether we shall take cognizance of the unequal 
development and provide measures which will to 
some degree cultivate those areas in which we are 
markedly lagging. 

The study of man is difficult and was naturally 
postponed till the last of the great sciences. But it 
is here now. Techniques have been developed and 
are widely known for attacking human problems 
with the same degree of scientific rigor that char- 
acterizes physics, chemistry, and biology. I want 
to emphasize that human science is not basically 
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different from physical science; it simply deals 
with different phenomena. And ‘“‘natural science,” 
so called, is not in any sense more natural than is 
a science of man. We may grant a specific signifi- 
cance to the term as a matter of convenience and 
tradition, but from the point of view of today, we 
would deny any scientific validity to the distinc- 
tion. 


Education to Get Along with People 


If we continue to ignore the further develop- 
ment of human science, each person in our land 
is entitled to ask, “Don’t I count? Are physical re- 
sources everything and human resources nothing? 
Bombs to annihilate life may be developed by pub- 
licaly supported research. Won’t my government 
support a science which helps prepare me for a 
better life?” Education is the means of getting 
along in this modern, congested world, and re- 
search is the means by which education is de- 
veloped, refined, made efficient, and kept ade- 
quate in quality to the current developments in 
every other phase of life. This research should be 
well supported by our government as a basic need 
in American life today, whether to prevent war or 
to insure the common welfare and happiness of 
our people. It should be specifically provided for 
in any bill to support scientific research; to omit it 
is to tie education to the past in an age of onrush- 
ing progress. 


A Program for Research in Education 


One may ask what amount of money would be 
called for in order to carry on research in educa- 
tion. The only correct answer is that the amount 
depends on the results wanted and the speed with 
which they are wanted. It is possible, however, to 
give something of a picture of the structure of re- 
search provisions which would seem, on a priori 
grounds, to be desirable; and it may be reason- 
able to make certain suggestions as to amounts that 
could be used to advantage under present condi- 
tions. In doing so, the present speaker can give 
only his own views. 

Normally there would be a small number of 
very large, important studies which would demand 





_* Several paragraphs are here taken, with slight modifica- 
tion, from an article by the speaker, “The Nature and Need 
of Educational Research,” published in Science for May 31, 
1946; Vol. 103, p. 657-61. 


large expenditures. These can be estimated only 
roughly. At any time there might be from one to 
half a dozen projects going forward, each of which 
would involve from $75,000 to $500,000 or more. 
These would probably be nation-wide undertak- 
ings, though not all of the survey type. 

On a more limited level, research centers of the 
types which have proved so valuable in contribut- 
ing to educational research in recent years should 
be established in some 20 to 50 places throughout 
the country. One need but mention the Institute of 
Educational Research, with its several divisions, at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations at Yale University, the 
Child Welfare Research Station at the State 
University of Iowa, and similar centers at the 
Universities of California, Chicago, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and elsewhere, to suggest the basic 
importance of this organized form of research for 
producing vital results. It is possible also that 
national organizations which exist solely for the 
purpose of fostering research, such as the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association, or the So- 
ciety for Research in Child Development, should 
have the disbursal of some research funds under 
their control. The amount needed by each such 
center or agency might range from $25,000 to 
$100,000 or more per year. Centers of the types 
referred to, organized with some permanence, are 
in a position to work on long-range problems 
which the individual research worker cannot or 
will not undertake. 

In addition to such research through organized 
staffs, the rich potentialities of individual work 
should be freed from the limitations which now 
restrict it to problems which are convenient for 
singlehanded attack. Professors or other qualified 
research workers who have problems of signifi- 
cance should be given aid in the amounts that their 
work may demand for its effective prosecution. 
They may need funds for travel to distant sources 
of data; they may need tabulating and calculating 
machines and skilled operators; they may need the 
services of research mathematicians or of consult- 
ing statisticians to design experiments or to work 
out new mathematical procedures appropriate to 
their problems; or they may need the full-time co- 
operation of other social scientists throughout the 
study. Universities may have to be reimbursed if 
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occasionally a faculty member takes off full time 
for the prosecution of research. These personally 
directed projects will call for, let us say, from 
$1,000 to $15,000 per year in each case. (Doctoral 
and post-doctoral fellowships, needed to supply 
graduate workers, will presumably be made 
available through other provisions.) How many 
persons could use this aid to the advantage of our 
society? We do not know in advance of trial, but 
if pressed for an answer, we would suggest from 
two to three hundred. 


One Fourth of One Per Cent 


A rough total can be obtained from the fore- 
going suggestions. The maximum called for by the 
foregoing outline would be about $11,000,000; 
this would probably represent a mature program 
of research. The minimum need would be around 
$1,000,000. This minimum of both numbers and 
amounts, however, would be much less than a 
satisfactory estimate except as a starting point from 
which to develop a program. A gradually unfold- 
ing program would assure the future of edu- 
cational research and would thereby offer an 
incentive for young men to train for research in 
education. Where there are jobs, men will go; and 
where good men go, good science will be found. 

If these amounts should seem large, they are 
small by comparison. In fact, the maximum esti- 
mate is about the equivalent of the annual increase 
in research expenditures by American industry 
over a twenty-year period, from 1920 to 1940. 
A real question may be raised as to whether it is 
sound policy to operate an enterprise as large as 
the school system with so small an expenditure 
for research to regulate and guide it. The maxi- 
mum estimate suggested is one-fourth of one per 
cent of this operating expenditure; the minimum 
estimate is a negligible proportion. 

One may inquire, ‘““What problems would you 
attack? Can you cite specific examples of educa- 
tional science?” The best general answer is to re- 
fer the inquirer to the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research or to the sixteen volumes of the Review 
of Educational Research. These publications are 
full of specific examples which together make up 
what is known in the science of education at this 
time. They form a background for the more pene- 
trating, more significant research which will be 
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done in the future with the present knowledge as 
a starting point. 


Basic Research 


It is difficult to single out certain studies and 
say they changed the course of our progress, for 
studies are not made singly but in a rich historical 
context, and practice absorbs their findings gradu- 
ally so that change is not abrupt and striking. If we 
asked a professor doing research in physics to 
name some way in which his work has contributed 
to the increase in profits of American industry, he 
might have to think for a while, and he might have 
to say eventually that he did not see any immedi- 
ate connection. The more basic his research, the 
more remote the connection would be. Yet we 
would have no hesitancy in asserting our convic- 
tion that physical science had in the large con- 
tributed so much to industrial progress that any 
significant research was justified even if not im- 
mediately connected with practice. 

So it is with education. We can note striking 
gains by taking a span of time and by considering 
the total effect of hundreds of research studies 
rather than by centering on a single study. For ex- 
ample, in the preceding century Pestalozzi popu- 
larized the a, b, c method of teaching reading. 
Teachers from all of western Europe came to him. 
His ideas spread to England and thence to the 
United States where they influenced our pedagogy 
over much of last century. I can well remember 
my own grandfather teaching me, after true 
Pestalozzi precept, “‘a, b, ab; a, c, ac; a, d, ad,” and 
so on. The whole system was built on the group- 
ing of specific elements. 


People Learn to Read More Easily 


Today we teach children to read words often 
before they know what the individual letters in 
the word are. We have learned, through a vast 
amount of scientific experimentation, that the unit 
of reading is not the individual letter, but the sylla- 
ble or the entire word—with a heavy emphasis on 
the context. Reading skill is not a logical but a 
psychological ability. And we no longer believe 
that children must be reading aloud in order to be 
learning to read; we know, in fact, that reading 
aloud is a serious handicap to learning. We are 
today teaching children to read with an ease and 
a fluency which was not dreamed of by earlier gen- 
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erations. Pupils even of my time had enough of 
the old methods so that, in order to attain any 
speed of reading, they had to unlearn the habits 
which were developed in them by their school 
training. I can testify to this personally, as I had 
to make the change after reaching adulthood when 
the new emphasis first came to my attention. Mil- 
lions of adults who had ample schooling are today 
handicapped because they went to school when 
these old methods were still in vogue. 

Yet this great improvement would never have 
come about without scientific research, for the old 
methods were entirely logical and could have 
withstood any logical attack. It was only through 
carefully controlled scientific experimentation 
that they were undermined and that new methods 
which were more efficient were produced. We 
have now had thousands of studies made on read- 
ing, and accordingly we know vastly more about 
it than was ever known before. This is well, for 
there is no skill more fundamental to an informed 
citizenry in a fast-moving world than reading 
skill. 


Transfer of Training? 


As another example of a large change we may 
mention the doctrine of formal discipline and the 
belief in the cultivation of specific mental fac- 
ulties. These ideas have been favorites of mankind 
back to the classical period. Today we know that 
there is normally a small amount of transfer and 
not a large amount as has generally been assumed. 
We know this, not from argument, but from 
more than a thousand scientific experiments. The 
consequence of this change in thinking have had 
the most profound influence on the reorganization 
of our elementary and high school curriculums. 
They are destined to have an equally strong in- 
fluence on the college curriculum. 

This sort of scientific study has been going on 
in every school subject and in every aspect of 
school administration. We now know thousands 
of things which are necessary in order to have a 
good school. But, as in other fields, the principles 
of science do not dictate; they only show the way. 
In effect they say to mankind, “If you want the re- 
sults you have described, you must do such and 
such.” But the choice of whether to accept scien- 
tific findings and put them to work is still as free 
a choice in education as in industry. The applica- 
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tions of science in education are no different from 
the applications of physical science; they are both 
subject to the decisions of administrators and de- 
liberative groups who weigh the cost and the ad- 
vantages and decide whether any principle of 
science is to be applied or not. 


Most Profitable Investment 


There is no more reason to fear or be suspicious 
of science which pertains to man than of science 
which pertains to physical forces. Men is still the 
master of societal destiny. Through research in 
education he has it in his power to improve greatly 
the efficiency with which knowledge and essential 
skills are given to millions of persons in our coun- 
try. There is scarcely a conceivable way of spending 
money which will bring more fundamental and 
more general benefit to mankind than money spent 
on educational research. 





One Out of T-wenty-Two 


The problem presented by nervous and mental dis- 
eases is an enormous one—the most serious medical 
problem facing our nation. Out of every 22 living per- 
sons one will spend part of bis life in a mental hospital. 
Recent studies indicate that one out of every ten per- 
sons in the U. S. is emotionally or mentally mal- 
adjusted and needs treatment for some personality dis- 
order. More than half the patients who visit their family 
doctor for some physical ailment are really suffering 
from some type of emotional disorder.—Toward Mental 
Health, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 120. 





“I have great hopes for the future. I still believe 
scientific control of human behavior is possible and will 
be one of the crowning achievements in the new order 
that lies ahead.”—S. A. Courtis, University of Michigan, 
in Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Vol. XVIII, No. 5, page 24. 





“It took two billion dollars and three years . . . to 
produce an atomic bomb. If the various social scientists 
had two billion dollars and three years of research, may- 
be we could give better answers!” —William F. Ogburn, 
University of Chicago, in the Guidance Newsletter, 
quoted in the Education Digest, April, 1946, page. 45. 





More than 70,000 research scientists are working in 
the laboratories of 2,350 industrial companies, spending 
$300,000,000 in support of research programs, accord- 
ing to G. Watts Cunningham in the A.A.U.P. Bulletin, 


Spring, 1946. 








Maturity of Research in Education 


By GALE E. JENSEN 


ESEARCH in education must be supported by 
teachers, if it is to contribute to the better- 
ment of educational practice. 

As members of Phi Delta Kappa we have identi- 
fied ourselves with the method of science for at- 
taining knowledge upon which we can base our art 
or practice. The relationships of research to prac- 
tice are of importance in every science. The appli- 
cation of theory in any science to practice in its 
field is a slow process. The difficulties which have 
been experienced in other realms in the applica- 
tion of science to industry have their counterpart 
in education, perhaps with added complications. 

We are not yet agreed upon what constitutes 
the subject matter of the science of education. The 
benefits of a more mature science of education 
waits upon agreement. Often we shall be forced 
to reframe our problems and repeat our investiga- 
tions along new lines. 


Techniques to Be Perfected 


The procedures and techniques of inquiry we 
now use are borrowed in large measure from other 
sciences. They may not always be consistent with 
the subject matter of education, but they are the 
only procedures and techniques we possess. There- 
fore, we use them as best we can while always 
looking to their reconstruction with the acquisition 
of advanced knowledge as to the nature of our sub- 
ject matter. Because of these inadequate proce- 
dures and techniques we may often be required to 
restate our question and repeat our researches. 


Expectancy and Achievement 


Can educational research answer the questions 
or problems of teaching in the way in which edu- 
cators of the 1920’s thought? Much of the research 
of the 1920’s, and much of it even since, has been 
devoted to answering questions which ask which 
of two instructional methods is better? Can re- 
search studies afford direct, final answers to this 
kind of question? We don’t know. Apparently, 
however, the educators of the 1920’s thought so. 


1 Briggs, T. H. “Jeremiah Was Right.” Teachers College Record, 
32: 679-695, May 1931. 


* Gale E. Jensen is Research Assistant in the 
Bureau of Educational Research, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 


The expressed disillusionment which immediately 
followed this period is, therefore, of importance to 
us. Briggs,! writing in 1931, succinctly described 
the situation. 


“The scientific study of education has been firmly 
established by a small number of competent leaders. 
Although it is generally approved by the profession as 
an ideal, the great majority of teachers and adminis- 
trators know little of its procedures and are even less 
influenced by its findings. Perhaps because we have the 
beginnings of a science of education there has grown 
up a general expectancy that all problems can now be 
solved by ‘authorities,’ whose potency usually increases 
with the square of the geographic distance from the 
need. The plain fact is that since competent research in 
education began it has had time to consider only a very 
small number of problems that daily demand some kind 
of solution. There is, then, an expectancy far greater 
than can be satisfied. The untrained and the partly 
trained proclaim the scientific method, but they seem 
increasingly to expect some magic to give direction to 
action. The very fact that there are the beginnings of a 
science of education and that it is not yet ready to an- 
swer many of the questions that are put to it has appar- 
ently weakened the willingness and debilitated the 
power of the practitioner to think for himself.” 


One of the greatest problems confronting us is 
that of educating ourselves and our fellow prac- 
titioners as to the nature, limits, and possibilities 
of a science. Expenditures of time, energy, and in- 
telligence are necessary for the development of a 
mature science. We are committed to the de- 
velopment of such a science. But by all means let 
us keep in mind the difficulties and limitations 
with which we are confronted, lest we fall victim 
to disillusionment and suffer loss of faith in our 
belief. Each difficulty overcome, each limitation 
disposed of will be a victory of which we might 
rightly be proud for it is the way that must eventu- 
ally lead us to competent, intelligent, and bene- 
ficial practice which owes its development to the 
fruits gained from a mature science. 
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American Youth Taking Stock 


HE New York Herald-Tribune in cooperation 

with other agencies sponsored a six weeks’ 
visit to the United States of high school student 
representatives from every one of the twenty 
American Republics and Canada. At the end of the 
visit, a panel of these students exchanged experi- 
ences in a Forum for High Schools, broadcast over 
NBC, a part of which is here reported. The panel, 
with Miss Helen Hiett of the Herald-Tribune staff 
as moderator, included— 

Susana Donoso, Ecuador; Armonia Oses, Pan- 
ama; Leonor Escudero, Argentina; Luis Beltran, 
Bolivia; Luis Perez Maldonado, Mexico; Juan An- 
tonio Rodriguez Nery, Uruguay; David Ellis, 
Canada; Richard de Lima, United States. 


HieTT: It is time now to take stock, and to see 
whether today has been the end of an experiment 
—or just the beginning. 

First, we'd like to know from you what your 
general impressions are of people here in the 
United States—Luis, your hand was up first. 

BELTRAN: There are five things I’ve noticed 
especially. 

HiETT: Five? What are they? 

BELTRAN: People’s frankness, first of all. Then 
their sincerity, honesty, joy of life, and the way 
they respect time—punctuality you call it. 

HiETT: Those are five pretty important char- 
acteristics. 

BELTRAN: Yes. I think they are typical of your 
country. Every boy and girl I’ve met lives by the 
open-door policy—the policy of cordiality. He has 
an open door right inside of him. You ask him 
anything, and he answers immediately, without 
being self-conscious, or putting on airs. And the 
answer is honest. You don’t have to listen two ways 
to what a man says. That marvels me. You don’t 
seem to know how to lie. 

HietTT: I’ve found in Latin countries that a man 
always makes it a point of honor to tell a lie to a 
woman, if the truth would be unpleasant. .. . 

PEREZ: Everybody is so eager to learn. People 
want to know everything we can tell them about 
our countries. 

Hiett: Yes, Armonia Oses of Panama. 

Oss: They also ask a lot of foolish questions. 


Like whether we live in houses. And what kind of 
clothes we wear. 

Nery: We don’t wear feathers! 

OsEs: In my country, if you don’t know some- 
thing, you don’t ask questions that would hurt peo- 
ple—particularly if it’s a foreigner. You go and 
look it up in a book. That’s what books are for. 

Hietr: Do you have something to say about 
this, Susana Donoso of Ecuador? 

Donoso: Well, I wasn’t hurt when people 
asked so many stupid questions. I think this is our 
opportunity to begin to teach them what they don’t 
know. That’s what we're here for. So every time 
they ask me something about my country, I think 
it’s a chance to tell them so they’ll know next time. 

Hiett: Well, let’s hear what Canada has to say, 
David Ellis. 

EL.Iis: People in the United States don’t know 
anything about Canada! Evidently no Canadian 
history is taught in the schools of the metropolitan 
area. I have been asked such fantastic questions as, 
“Does Canada still pay taxes to Great Britain?” If 
the student who asked me that had taken any 
Canadian history he would know that not even 
before 1867 when Canada was a colony did Ca- 
nadians pay taxes to England—they never have. 
Again they seem to think down here, that is some 
of them, that everyone in Canada speaks French 
and that we all freeze stiff for the whole winter. 
More Canadian geography is needed by American 
students. Indeed all the countries of three Amer- 
icas must study and read more of each other. 


PEREZ: One of the things that surprised me 
most was the small number of subjects that are 
taken in high school in the United States. In Latin 
America we take twice as many subjects, or even 
more. I think this extreme specialization of yours 
on certain subjects is wrong. A student who gradu- 
ates will only know his trade of business, but his 
general culture will be poor. 

We found out during our stay that a large 
amount of American students don’t know the 
geography and history of Latin American coun- 
tries. We asked why, and we found out that most 
of the students do not take these subjects after 
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gtade school. In our countries, we take those sub- 
jects in elementary school, but we keep on study- 
ing them all through high school—even if they 
aren't going to help us in our career. 

DE Lima: But don’t you think it’s a good thing 
to be able to have elective studies in high school, 
and be able to take what you want? The Latin 
Americans that visited Mamaroneck High liked 
that; that here you can choose what you want, and 
don’t have to study a set program like they do at 
home. 

Nery: Yes, de Lima, but it works both ways. 
Maybe you are not as free as you think. It’s true, 
you are free not to study some things. But are you 
free to study as much of other things as a man 
needs in high school for his general culture? You 
can’t really go very far in philosophy or Greek or 
cultural subjects that make you learn how to think. 

PEREZ: Don’t be unfair, Juan Antonio, your 
schools in Uruguay are a model, where you have 
compulsory education for everybody, and even the 
Universities are free. But that isn’t true in all the 
other Latin American countries. In many of them, 
the only people that go to high school are those 
that are going to college. That's why high schools 
have mostly intellectual subjects, and no vocational 
ones. In a country like this where everybody goes 
to high school, you need to have vocational sub- 
jects as well as pre-college subjects. 

BELTRAN: In my country, Bolivia, where there 
is still 80 per cent illiteracy, I think more people 
would want to go to high school if they could learn 
trades there. 

PEREZ: I think Leopoldo Figarella of Vene- 
zuela explained it right when he said that the dif- 
ferent educational systems in Latin America and 
the United States can be explained by the differ- 
ences in standards of living. You have what fits 
in best with your middle class civilization and we 
have what fits in best with our civilization. 

Or, maybe I should say, we each have what fits 
in best with our way of life in the past. If we 
are both going to grow and improve our educa- 
tional systems, perhaps we can each learn some- 
thing from the other. 


Siri: But here, why don’t you take just a little 
time away from sports in your schools, and put it 
into learning more about this hemisphere? As a 


change, I suggest that your high schools adopt 
three basic and compulsory subjects—the geogra- 
phy of America, the history of America, and the 
Spanish or Portuguese language. 

ARMONIA: Actually, Siri, there isn’t much use 
in talking here about better inter-American rela- 
tions, unless your schools teach you more about us 
than you know now. 

I don’t say this just for ourselves. We Ameri- 
cans have got to know more about each other not 
only because of this hemisphere. We, of the new 
world, and especially of the new generation, must 
try to do something to help the old world. It is 
physically and morally tired by wars. We must 
change the old system. We must accept the unity 
of all countries with faith in a future without war. 
Unity must be in the Americas, but it must not be 
exclusive. Remember the words of Drago: 
“America is not only for the Americas; America is 
for all humanity.” 

PEREZ: Before we get off the subject of schools, 
I wanted to say that we admire your school build- 
ings. Unfortunately our schools in Mexico are not 
quite as modern or as hygenic as yours. And we 
wish that some day our school laboratories and 
libraries can be as large and well equipped as 
yours are. 

Donoso: And we like the way each community 
runs its own school—raising money for it, and se- 
lecting its own teachers, instead of having them 
sent from a central administration, as happens 
when schools are state controlled. 

PEREZ: But one thing I think is wrong in 
American schools is the little respect most students 
have for their teachers, and how they never recog- 
nize the teacher’s superiority in knowledge, ex- 
perience and age. They joke with them and are 
always willing to have fun at the teacher's ex- 
pense. I believe there is too much freedom in 
schools here and it sometimes is real lack of dis- 
cipline. 

In Latin American countries, teachers are very 
respected by everyone, especially by their pupils, 
and we try to be very polite to them. We would 
not even dream of joking with them or treating 
them as our equals. 

HiettT: What’s the matter, Susana? 

Donoso: Oh, I don’t agree with Luis Perez at 
all! 1 think it’s wonderful here that students and 
teachers are more like friends and I think that’s 
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why the students have more confidence in their 
teachers than our students have. Teachers in my 
country, Ecuador, worry only about teaching. Your 
teachers care about all of the student’s problems, 
and are interested in him after school, and when 
he’s at home, as well as in school. 

PEREZ: Well, maybe our discipline 7s too strict, 
and this is not very good, either, because we can 
never really be friendly with our teachers and 
therefore we don’t understand them as well as we 
should. This creates a problem and the teachers 
don’t care much for each individual; they care for 
the class in general. I think that an intermediate 
situation, somewhere between yours and ours, 
would be most favorable for the student. 


OsEs: When we were talking about friendship 
with teachers—I think that is true at home, too. 
Children here seem to have more friendship with 
their parents. Here, children say anything they 
want to to their mother and father. And they 
treat each other as friends. 

BELTRAN: That’s true. Boys here have much 
more confidence with their fathers. They talk 
things over with them. Unfortunately the movies 
never told us that about the United States, but all 
of us have seen it, now that we are here. We don’t 
ever tell much to our parents. We are somehow 
more separate from them. 

EscuDERO: In homes, here, we've also been in- 
terested in seeing how the wife has to do her own 
housekeeping. We're more used to having servants 
than you are here, because they are lots easier to 
get. And we've been impressed by the way a man 
will go into the kitchen and offer to help wipe the 
dishes. Here, the woman, the wife, seems to be the 
most important part of the home. 

Hiett: And you approve of that, Leonor? 

EscuDEROo: Yes, I do. Very much. 

PEREZ: Well, you would. Because you're a 
woman. But we men don’t like it. Also, we don’t 
like to see women dressing up in men’s trousers 
and smoking. 

DE Lima: And I know about 400 North Ameri- 
can males who heartily agree with you. 

HiEtTT: In general, what do you think of the 
freedom women have here, Susana? 

Donoso: Well, when Leonor was saying that 
women seem to be the most important part of the 
home, I was thinking about how nice it was that 
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women here are expected to have opinions about 
everything, just as a man does. They don’t just sit 
and listen to him talk or keep quiet so he can talk, 
and then agree with him in everything. Sometimes 
we are brought up to think this is the proper thing 
to do. 

And, there is something else, too. Because 
women are treated as equals in so many ways, it 
gives a girl a lot more opportunities to do things. 
Here a nice girl can take a job as a clerk in a de- 
partment store or even serving at a soda fountain 
after schcol hours, and it’s all right. In a lot of 
pur countries a girl just couldn’t think of doing 
anything like that. We have so many prejudices 
about the kind of thing a lady can do and can’t do. 

HiettT: Are you agreeing with this discussion, 
Leonor? What do you think about the freedom of 
women? 

EsCUDERO: What Susana says about women in 
Ecuador isn’t nearly true to such an extent in Ar- 
gentina. We have a big middle class just like you 
have, and there has been much Western European 
influence in Argentina—English and French, as 
well as Latin. But, I do think your young girls up 
here have too much freedom. 


PEREZ: Well, I don’t think you can generalize. 
It depends on the country you live in and the cul- 
ture. High school students here keep asking us 
whether it is true that we have to have chaperons 
when we go out on dates, and they think it is very 
strange. Of course, we have chaperons, but that 
doesn’t prove that our young people are less re- 
sponsible than yours are here. Our customs are 
just different. 

EscupDERO: I think you are right, Luis. We've 
all gone on dates and have done things your way 
up here. That’s how you have a good time in a 
foreign country—when you fit in. That isn’t the 
reason we did it, though. It was just natural. But, 
I honestly think that when some of the friends we 
have made here, both boys and girls, come down 
to visit us, they will want to do things our way 
and will feel that it is the right way, when they 
are there. 

HieTT: I think you and Luis together, Leonor, 
have summed it up pretty well and have found the 
answer. What is it, Juan, something else on this 
subject? 

Nery: Well, that’s all right if when you North 
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Americans decide to come down and visit us, you 
take our customs and our systems; but sometimes 
when you come down you just stick together to 
your own customs and ways of doing things and 
get together in a club and act as if you were in the 
United States and not in South America. 

And now I would like to come back to some- 
thing else Luis said when he was speaking about 
your organization in the States. We have all said 
a lot about your organization and efficiency; the 
organization in your schools, in your local com- 
munities, and business and government. Everyone 
seems to think that it would be a good thing for 
the rest of us Americans to have more of. But don’t 
you think you have too much organization up here 
sometimes? It keeps you from being as flexible as 
we like men to be. For example, the other day five 
of us went into a restaurant that only had tables 
for four. We almost disorganized the whole place 
before they let five of us sit down together. Don’t 
you think that you sometimes can organize men 
to death? 


Nery: Well, this organization and efficiency of 
yours has other effects, too. The North American 
man is not always a complete man. He is just part 
of one. Your men don’t have minds that are open 
to all thing. You're all like pieces of a machine. A 
man who knows about carburetors knows only 
about carburetors, and doesn’t even care about 
anything else. You don’t have much of the spirit 
of the general culture that we have, but that’s the 
kind of culture that makes civilization. Here, in 
the United States you don’t have the type of man 
of the Renaissance that we have in South America. 
That’s what I mean by saying you aren’t whole 
men. Why do you hide your spirit? 


Nery: I guess I was exaggerating a little bit to 
make a point. It isn’t really fair to say that the 
United States is only a country of machines and I 
don’t suggest that you throw away your organiza- 
tion for it is absolutely necessary for modern liv- 
ing. I wish we had more of it. We have much to 
learn from you in the way of initiative and spirit 
of action. In a sense your way of doing things must 
be better because it gives comfort and happiness to 
more people and you have produced good ideas in 
the United States as well as machines because think 
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of how many of our South American countries 
have copied them. Our South American revolu- 
tions for independence are fine examples of what 
I mean. 

ELLIs: Miss Hiett! 

HietT: Yes, David? 

ELLis: You keep using North America to mean 
the United States. 

HietTT: Oh, I knew that was coming. 

DE Lima: Well, what should we call ourselves? 
We're all Americans but how can we distinguish? 
We've never though much about the problem be- 
fore until you all came here and now it keeps get- 
ting more and more complicated. This afternoon 
two or three times I’ve had to stop myself from 
saying American students referring to us here in 
New York and turn the phrase around to say stu- 
dents of the United States. How do you refer to 
us in Latin America? Do you call us here in the 
United States Americans? 

PEREZ: We call you Yankee, sometimes 
Gringos. You ought to coin a word like United 
Statesians. We often use it when we're talking 
about your politics, for example: We say estado- 
unidense politics. 

DE Lima: Now that we're talking about names, 
do you like to be called Latin Americans? 

EscCuDERO: Not awfully. We'd rather be called 
Argentines or Chileans or Mexicans. 

DE Lima: But when we want to refer to you all 
together? 

PEREZ: Well, sometimes we use Hispanic 
America. 

EscuDERO: But that leaves Brazil out, and Haiti 
too for that matter. 

DE LIMA: Maybe that’s a good excuse for getting 
all America united. 

Donoso: It’s been so easy for all of us to get 
along that I keep wondering why we have always 
thought we were so different and why people from 
our countries haven’t gotten together like this a 
long time ago. 

E.uts: Erica Mitchell, who came down with me 
from Ottawa said last night that she spent most of 
her two weeks here learning to know how much 
alike we really are. 

Osss: Little differences like different food, and 
drinking milk instead of wine, and climate 
haven’t really been important. I think we have all 
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adjusted to them quite easily. But the ideals we 
all have in common are the important things. 

EsCUDERO: Miss Hiett, I'd like to come back to 
something we were talking about a few minutes 
ago. I said that the United States was, to my knowl- 
edge, one of the most honest countries in the 
world. But there is something that bothers me 
about it. You are honest in small things, but what 
about the big ones? How can you call racial dis- 
crimination honest? How can you say that you are 
a democracy and at the same time keep colored 
people from having equal rights? 

PEREZ: When we got to Miami, a colored man 
wasn't allowed to get into the bus with us. I don’t 
understand why. Wasn’t he born American just as 
you were? Why doesn’t he get the same rights? 

BELTRAN: I believe that if a country calls itself 
honest and democratic, everyone no matter what 
the color, the religion, or the creed is, everyone 
should have the same rights. 

EsCUDERO: Take one of the South American 
countries, like Brazil, for instance. Negroes and 
white men have the same opportunities there. They 
can swim together on beaches at Rio, mix together, 
have the same jobs, go to the same places, and do 
the same things. 

The difference you make between Negro and 
white is one of the things that surprises me most 
in the United States. 

Donoso: It is really astonishing that in such a 
successful democracy, such a problem as this 
should exist. Why have you separated the 
Negroes? Why don’t you give them the same op- 
portunities? Why don’t you once and for all make 
the United States a real democracy? 

EscUDERO: This is one of the things that you 
should learn from Latin America. We don’t make 
any distinction between Negroes and white peo- 
ple. 

DE LIMA: But what about social distinctions be- 
tween whites and Indians? 

EscUDERO: We don’t have an Indian problem 
in Argentina. We killed most of them off just like 
you did with yours. 

BELTRAN: There is a big Indian problem in my 
country, Bolivia, and in most of the Andean coun- 
tries. 

PEREZ: But at least we don’t have laws to say 
that they can’t do things that other citizens can do. 
In my country, Mexico, we've also got one of the 
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finest programs working for education of Indians 
that there is anywhere in Latin America. 

OsEs: We just hope that as you get more and 
more interested in Latin America, that you won't 
bring your race prejudices along with you as you 
have done in my country, Panama. Panama has 
the greatest concentration of Negroes of any coun- 
try in Latin America. The United States brought 
most of them to Panama from the West Indies for 
cheap labor to build the Panama Canal. They work 
almost exclusively under the direction of North 
American supervisors in the Canal zone and suffer 
the same discrimination Negroes suffer in the 
United States. They are segregated in settlements, 
and get paid ridiculously low salaries. 

And now this prejudice, which began only 
against the Negro, has extended. It’s now true for 
most of the Latin American workers in the Canal. 

PEREZ: Even native born Panama citizens, in 
their own country, are treated as inferior to North 
Americans. They get lower wages, and have no job 
guarantees. All preference is given to the North 
Americans who have social security, insurance, and 
old age pensions that their own citizens don’t get. 

Osegs: There is a “Gold Roll” for United States 
workers, and a “Silver Roll” for all the Negroes 
and Latin Americans. They even have to use dif- 
ferent entrances for buildings. I don’t believe that 
the majority of people in the United States believe 
in doing things this way. Officially, in Pan-Ameri- 
can conferences, the USA has always fought for 
equality of treatment. 

Panama cannot forget that the territory in which 
the Canal is constructed is totally Latin American. 
This means that she will keep fighting for equal 
treatment of Latin Americans. 

DE Lima: There are many of us here in the 
United States who have been fighting against dis- 
crimination. 

OseEs: But it probably won't be effective until 
the mental attitude of one people against another 
changes. 

The new generation of Panamanians do not like 
racial discrimination. And the great masses of 
human beings who followed the war, in which the 
United States fought to end the absurd racial 
theories of the Nazis do not understand this 
United States attitude of their racial superiority in 
Panama. 

PEREZ: Discrimination is not the only contra- 
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diction we've been surprised to find in your de- 
mocracy. We have a hard time understanding your 
politics. 

In our countries party doctrines are much clear- 
er. I still haven’t been able to understand the dif- 
ference between a Republican and a Democrat. 
And it’s even more complicated than that. From as 
much as I’ve been able to understand a Republican 
is a conservative in the North, and a defender of 
the Negro in the South. Whereas, the Democrat is 
a liberal in the North, and a conservative in the 
South. It just doesn’t make sense. 

DE Lima: But, don’t you see, here in the United 
States if there were bigger differences between 
our political parties, the country’s political life 
might not run so smoothly. In many foreign coun- 
tries there are quite a few parties, none of which 
is strong enough to run the Government alone. 
The only effective government there is a coalition 
one, which inclines to be unstable. In the United 
States, we have a two-party system in which vari- 
ous political groups join in supporting one party 
or another. 

In other words, there is a coalition within the 
party but not in the National Government. 


BELTRAN: We are determined that this experi- 
ence must not end with this visit. Our meetings 
have had something of grandeur in them, that only 
really great things have. We've come without 
prejudice—all ears and eyes—and we've discussed 
everything from trivial details of domestic life, to 
big things like world government. But this must 
not be the end. That wouldn’t be logical. If this 
were the end, the trip would only be of personal 
benefit to each one of us. We want it to have col- 
lective purpose. 

Donoso: Our visit to the United States must 
not end with this Forum. We must remain close 
friends, as we have been in the past six weeks, 
united by ideas and feelings, by correspondence 
and by common work in each country. 

E.uis: We must return to our lands believing 
in North and South America as united, free and 
great. We must work individually in our coun- 
tries, tell what we have seen and felt. And we have 
lots of work to do among ourselves. 

OsEs: More students from our countries must 
come to the United States. U.S. students must 
come down to visit us. But we must also work for 
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an exchange of students between the Latin Ameri- 


can countries. 

Osks: The best way to keep alive the real Pan 
American spirit that has reigned here is through a 
Federation of all American students. Each one of 
us must do all he can to see that another boy or 
girl our age can have the experience we are having. 

DE LIMA: If we all share these ideas, we can 
also have uniformity of action. I firmly believe 
that, sharing the same ideals, we will have to adopt 
some joint action, and that, with such a basis, we 
can get anything we want. 


The World We Want 


Consider the possibilities that face us: 

1. Traditional advantage-seeking diplomacy. 

2. World domination by either America or Russia. 

3. The establishment of enforceable world law. 

The first offers a threat to, not a hope for, peace. 
It is, unhappily, the course America is pursuing. . . . 

As for the second possibility—this means war. . . . 
I do not recommend it, for we cannot afford a third 
war to end wars... . 

Why should we not insist upon transforming UN 
from a labyrinth of out-dated diplomacy into a Court 
having power to make decisions and enforce them? 

I can think of no better way of doing this than to 
propose specific amendments to the U. N. Charter: 

1. To accomplish general, universal disarmament; 

2. To create a world court of inspection and en- 
forcement to prevent rearmament—even by U. N.— 
beyond the minimum needs of inspection and enforce- 
ment; and 

3. To deprive member states of the power or right 
to secede so long as U. N. jurisdiction, inspection, 
and enforcement are clearly limited to the needs of 
national security... . 

The third choice is the sole rational possibility. . . . 
Law between nations can be achieved just as it has 
within nations. We need give up no more sovereignty 
than I do when I stop my car for someone to cross 
the road. 

The popular place to start is disarmament, but the 
vigilantes did not lay down their guns until law was 
first established. . . 

If world opinion will make it crystal clear that next 
time the winners as well as the losers will be judged 
by such a preestablished neutral Court, non-packable 
and uncoercible, a further long step toward world se- 
curity will have been taken.—Robert R. Young, Chair- 
man of the Board, Chesapeake % Ohio Lines, to the 
Overseas Press Club, New York. 
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A Bi-Lingual, Bi-National School 


By DOUGLAS S. WARD 


HE American School of Quito occupies four 
f pede" buildings surrounding a patio 
in which flowers bloom the year round. Giant 
eucalyptus trees border the School's spacious ter- 
rain, and in the smaller laurel trees orchids grow 
slowly. The School’s 450 students play under the 
flags of both Ecuador and the United States, which 
are raised ceremoniously each Monday morning to 
the singing of the national anthems of both na- 
tions. The principal and many of the teachers are 
citizens of the United States, yet the School is 
wholly-owned by a cooperative association of Ecu- 
adorean parents whose children make up 80 per 
cent of its student body. Tuition fees support the 
School’s program which is totally unaided by any 
Ecuadorean Governmental assistance. A small 
contribution by the Government of the United 
States through the American Council on Educa- 
tion has been made in recent years toward operat- 
ing expenses, and an earlier grant was made to- 
ward building costs. 

But why do Ecuadoreans support a school which 
is directed and staffed, in part, by foreigners while 
their children play under a foreign flag? Because 
back in 1940 the Ecuadorean parents who founded 
and operated the American School of Quito were 
forced to make a tough decision. Many of their 
children were then attending the German School, 
which was operated by the German Government 
and had become Quito’s outstanding school. These 
parents demanded something better than the na- 
tional schools are able to provide, but they realized 
that, excellent though the German School was in 
many respects, it was not what they wanted for 
their children. Deliberately, these parents set about 
organizing the American School, and the institu- 
tion was in operation under the direction of a 
North American long before the government of 
our country got around to making a contribution 
to this new institution. 

For not only was this a new institution, but a 
new type of institution. It was to operate in Ecu- 
ador, chiefly for Ecuadoreans, and much of its 
program was of necessity determined by Ecuador- 
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ean law. At the same time its ambitious founders 
set about creating a school which would inculcate 
American democratic ideals, which would follow 
American educational practices to the extent prac- 
ticable, and which would prepare students to enter 
U. S. universities. 

It is obvious that any educational institution 
established to achieve such extensive and varied 
objectives presents a number of problems to those 
responsible for its operation. 


Teaching Personnel 


The most serious of our concerns under this 
heading is the selection of teachers who can make 
a contribution to the program of the School. Ecu- 
adorean staff members must be selected in terms 
of adaptability to the newer practices which are 
being developed in the School, and their ability 
to command the respect of the upper-class children 
who make up a large part of its student body. The 
surplus of poorly-paid Ecuadorean teachers makes 
this a comparatively easy task. In contrast, the 
modest salary and travel expenses which can be 
offered to U. S. teachers generally rule out teach- 
ers with families, with the result that most of our 
teachers “from home” are single women who 
come to live for the first time in an environment 
almost totally strange. Personal adjustments of 
Ecuadorean ways of life, complicated by the health 
demands of this altitude (9,500 feet) and the 
susceptibility of newcomers to amoebic dysentery 
often seriously affect the happiness and efficiency 
of our U. S. teaching staff. Difficulties in sending 
and receiving packages, complicated by customs 
barriers of both countries and the distances in- 
volved are mildly disturbing factors. Our teachers 
are not heartened to learn that clerks in our Em- 
bassy receive better salaries and many privileges as 
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U. S. Government employees which are not of- 
fered to those who labor in an educational insti- 
tution owned by Ecuadoreans. 

From the administration point of view a faculty 
which is one-third English-speaking and the rest 
Spanish-speaking presents a series of problems. 
Faculty meetings are of necessity lengthy, due 
to the necessity for translating most of what is said. 
Despite the enthusiasm with which both groups 
struggle to learn the other’s language bi-lingual 
teachers are in a minority. To separate the groups 
on a language basis is to defeat one of our prime 
purposes, the development of understanding of 
the other’s points of view and of satisfactory 
adaptations of methods. All bulletins must be writ- 
ten in both languages. Discussions of even minor 
matters between two teachers often necessitates not 
merely an interpreter, but a third person who can 
assist in bringing about harmony which does not 
always exist between those of sharply differing 
preparation for teaching. The U. S. administrator, 
accustomed to operating in an atmosphere which 
involves many suggestions but few direct orders 
to teachers, may discover that Ecuadoreans are ac- 
customed to being directed in the form, if not in 
the spirit, of near-military procedures. Americans 
resent what may be acceptable to Ecuadoreans on 
the staff, and to maintain a favorable atmosphere 
is not always easy. 

American teachers are used to better pay and 
to a higher standard of living than their Ecua- 
dorean counterparts enjoy. Our teachers from the 
United States are for the most part unmarried, 
and live in pensions together, while our Ecuo- 
dorean teachers live with their families, usually in 
distant parts of the city. The class stratification of 
Ecuadorean society tends to make it difficult for 
teachers to feel free to associate with the same 
circles in which American teachers move. Develop- 
ment of group harmony is sometimes impeded by 
an unconscious, lingering, failure-to-understand 
those of the other culture. A too-sharp criticism of 
the lack of sanitation in the streets of Quito by an 
American, or an apparently slighting remark by 
an Ecuadorean about our informal manners can 
easily lead to unhappiness without malice afore- 
said. We Norteamericanos who are not especially 
gifted in the skills for inter-group relations get a 
lot of practice as pro tem Ecuadorean educators. 


Student Personnel 


Language looms ever-present as the prime factor 
in problems related to student adjustments and 
learning in the American School of Quito. The 
Spanish-speaking Ecuadorean who knows little or 
no English makes up the overwhelmingly largest 
group of new students. The youngster from the 
United States who knows no Spanish and the oc- 
casional European refugee who knows neither 
Spanish nor English make up the rest. It is evident 
from a study of the records of students who have 
attended the School a number of years without 
learning well a second language that this ability 
does not necessarily follow general scholastic abil- 
ity, nor measurable intelligence. The personality 
of the teacher, home and out-of-school language 
opportunities, and effort on the part of the student 
all affect the learning of a second language. It is 
apparent that non-Ecuadorean students of the 
School learn to use Spanish more rapidly than Ecu- 
aadoreans learn to use English. It is equally ap- 
parent that non-school factors profoundly in- 
fluence this type of learning. The fact that the 
foreigner lives in a Spanish-speaking environment 
undoubtedly facilitates his learning of Spanish, 
while the Spanish-speaking student does not enjoy 
this natural motivating impulsion. One of the 
most difficult classroom situations involving the 
language problem is presented by the student who 
does not understand the language in which the 
instruction is being conducted. In order to keep 
abreast of the situation he may develop the habit 
of depending upon a neighbor for a quick capsule 
translation in sotto voce. Multiply this by the num- 
ber of such cases in the class, which often is a third 
of the total, and permit it to continue for a time 
and a classroom situation of great difficulty is 
created. But what to do with the student who does 
not quite understand? Experience shows that for- 
mal language study has serious limitations, espe- 
cially in the elementary grades. The indirect meth- 
od of language-absorption in a normal classroom 
seems to be most efficient, but it is definitely hard 
on the teacher’s nerves, and does not meet the 
needs of all students. 

Our elementary students spend a half day with 
an Ecuadorean teacher and the remainder with an 
American. The two classrooms in which the stu- 
dent spends his day are significantly different in 
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many respects. Despite strenuous efforts of both 
teacher groups to achieve a program which in- 
cludes procedures common to both, significant dif- 
ferences still exist. U. S. teachers in the School are 
of necessity forced to create a classroom atmos- 
phere which is more formal than would be the 
case at home. Despite this adaptation, our (U.S.) 
foundations in educational psychology differ 
sharply from those in which Ecuadorean teachers 
are prepared. The socialized classroom situation 
is virtually unknown in Ecuadorean practice above 
the kindergarten. Among the results of these con- 
trasting practices is confusion on the part of some 
children who find it difficult to adjust to one or the 
other situation—usually that which is foreign to 
their own previous experience. The long-term re- 
sults, however, seem to indicate that the majority 
of students develop the abilities necessary to ad- 
just to both situations, although both teacher 
groups feel that in accord with their respective 
standards, our students are somewhat deficient in 
the habits and attitudes which are expected by 
each. The same generalization applies to the mat- 
ter of language. In general, it seems inevitable 
that the student who devotes a significant portion 
of his time to a foreign language suffers in his 
mastery of the mother tongue. The extent of this 
seemingly unavoidable handicap does not appear 
to be great, however. 

The upper-class Ecuadoreans who attend the 
School have received different home training than 
have the typical students of U. S. public schools. 
Ecuadorean parents are extremely devoted to their 
children, but often leave much of their home train- 
ing to servants who are almost invariably illiterate 
and unschooled. Many of our Ecuadorean students 
do not know how to open a window or roll up the 
blinds, but may be skilled riders and mature in the 
social graces. 

Non-Ecuadorean students frequently become 
too obviously impatient with the lack of interest 
which their Ecuadorean fellow-students show in 
school activities, and one near-revolution con- 
nected with the publication of the school paper 
was the direct result of too aggressive behavior on 
the part of the former. Ecuadorean schools are con- 
cerned almost exclusively with purely intellectual 
aspects of education. As a result, students are not 
prepared by experience for participation in stu- 
dent-directed activities. 


Parents and Community 


As virtually the only co-educational elementary- 
secondary school in the entire country, the Ameri- 
can School of Quito is subject to unusual public in- 
terest in all affairs related to behavior of the 
sexes. The very presence of the two groups in the 
same institution calls for critical observation on the 
part of the community. This situation imposes 
upon the School the necessity for the most careful 
evaluation of its program, especially since the 
community surrounding the School has not yet 
come to accept co-education. Undue criticism must 
be avoided without unduly impeding the develop- 
ment of a normal social program within the 
School. The development of such a program must 
not be pushed beyond the ability of the students to 
master the techniques and to acquire the attitudes 
which are necessary if serious missteps and sharp 
community censure are to be avoided. 


Parents Are Cooperative 


With very rare exceptions the Ecuadorean par- 
ents of the School are strongly cooperative with 
teachers and principal. They insist that their chil- 
dren follow strictly the regulations of the School, 
and demand serious application to its program. 
Unlike many American parents whom I have met 
as teacher and administrator, Ecuadorean parents 
rarely criticize the school for being too strict or 
for requiring too much study. They are inclined 
to consider the School's task as primarily a matter 
of transmitting subject matter, but are strongly in- 
terested in the possibilities of a program which 
places the emphasis upon the student and his needs 
rather than exclusively upon the material to be 
learned. 

The presence of better-paid, university-trained 
U. S. teachers working alongside national teach- 
ers has tended to raise the status of the latter in 
the eyes of parents. The possibilities of teacher- 
parent associations in furthering the educational 
aims of the School is not well understood due to 
the relatively simple objective of the Ecuadorean 
schools in passing on content material. Parent co- 
operation is active and enthusiastic, but is generally 
limited to economic assistance and moral support 
for the teachers rather than direct, cooperative pro- 
grams attacking problems common to the school 
and the home. 
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Achievements 


This outline of some of the problems confront- 
ing the School by no means presents a balanced 
picture. The School has demonstrated to doubting 
national educators that co-education is possible in 
Catholic Ecuador without flagrant carnal sin. It has 
proved that foreigners can serve unselfishly and 
effectively to help Ecuador’s children and youth 
prepare to meet the problems of life in their own 
country. The significant number of former stu- 
dents of the American School of Quito who have 
entered schools and universities in the United 
States have made records which range from satis- 
factory to brilliant. These achievements are more 
important than the problems which remain to be 
solved. 

After nearly seven years of operation, this 
School has proved itself an institution where two 
cultures can meet, and where there are opportuni- 
ties rather than the necessity for mutual assimila- 
tion. The School is a laboratory of inter-cultural, 
inter-nation adaptation, operating in an atmos- 
phere of frank exploration and experimentation. 
The School is developing a small but moderately 
distinguished generation of bi-lingual, almost bi- 
national individuals. They are persons at home in 
two nations. They use two languages and have the 
matchless opportunity of improving life in their 
own country by the adaptation and application of 
the techniques which they have learned because of 
this special ability. 

Our government has only recently become in- 
terested in extending a helping hand to those 
groups and institutions in foreign countries which 
are interested in our way of life. We have had 
little experience in international cultural programs, 
especially in comparison to the other great world 
powers. The accomplishments of U. S. teachers as 
cultural representatives abroad are sure to be rec- 
ognized in the future if we are to accept our 
obvious responsibilities in the years ahead. The 
U. S. teachers who have come to Ecuador to work 
in the American School of Quito represent a new 
type of ambassador. These teachers come because 
the opportunities to know Ecuadoreans and to 
teach their children appeals to them. The activity 
for which they come serves to screen out those 
whose motives would seriously impair their ef- 
fectiveness. The teacher’s very life forces her to 
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serve the inter-cultural ends for which she is em- 
ployed. Her day is spent with young people of 
Ecuador, and many a close frienship has developed 
between the teacher and the families of her pupils. 
The teacher is not a part of that group of ‘‘diplo- 
matic” Americans who fill their enforced residence 
in a foreign country by an endless round of cock- 
tail parties to which few nationals are invited—or 
care to be. The teacher's training is in sharp con- 
trast with the conscious snobbery of many gradu- 
ates of West Point and Annapolis who serve as 
military and naval mission staff members in for- 
eign countries. Ecuadoreans are frankly shocked 
at the undemocratic behavior of so many of the 
diplomatic representatives of “the great democ- 
racy’ of North America. They are entitled to more 
opportunities to know the wholesome American 
type which is represented by the American teacher. 

The Government of the United States has made 
a small grant to the American School of Quito for 
operating expenses in the current school year. The 
amount defrays less than half the cost of the Amer- 
ican teachers which serve the School—and Ecu- 
ador. The expected discontinuance of even this 
small measure of financial assistance on the part of 
our Government may result in an enforced change 
in the program of the School. The comparative 
cost of encouraging a self-supporting educational 
program such as this is insignificant in comparison 
with other expenditures of our Government in 
Ecuador. For instance, a small transport plane 
belongs to our Government here, in Ecuador, and 
requires a crew of five. It is used to carry military 
personnel attached to our Embassy from station to 
station within Ecuador. The number of necessary 
flights which this and other U. S.-owned planes 
make to Salinas, Ecuador’s most popular beach re- 
sort, is worthy of note. The cost of operating this 
plane is many times the amount of the grant made 
by our Government to the School. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that other na- 
tions whose ends are not in accord with those of 
the United States of America are willing and 
anxious to extend a helping hand to groups like 
those now-friendly Ecuadorean citizens who in- 
sist that the Stars and Stripes fly alongside their 
own beloved Red, Blue and Gold national emblem, 
over the playgrounds of the institution which is 
now the American School of Quito. 














Guidance and Teacher Recruitment 


By JOHN EDWARD CORBALLY, JR. 


MAJOR reason for the present lack of young 
teachers and teacher-trainees is found in vo- 
cational guidance in the high schools. 

While in high school I was exposed to at least 
five personal vocational guidance conferences and 
at least five more group conferences. I can remem- 
ber hearing the following phrases of advice at least 
once and quite probably several times: “Have you 
considered business?” “What about using your 
high school journalism experience and becoming 
a newspaper man?” ‘‘Do you think you would like 
to become a chemist?” “Chemistry can also lead 
to pharmacy, you know” and “Oh!!”’ This last ad- 
vice followed my explanation that I was seriously 
considering becoming a teacher and possibly some 
day working into an educational administrative 
position. 

I can also clearly remember the vocational as- 
semblies held in high school. A committee would 
contact men and women from all types of voca- 
tional fields and these people would come to school 
some morning to talk to the students. We were 
to go and hear the speaker from the profession in 
which we were most interested. I listened to chem- 
ists, lumbermen, druggists and journalists simply 
because the teaching profession was not once rep- 
resented. If my father had not been a teacher, if 
he had been unable to advise me in preparing for 
this profession, I would not be in teacher training 
today. Aptitude and interest tests show that I am 
preparing for the work which is probably best 
suited to me, but if I had had to rely on high 
school guidance in making my vocational choice, I 
would undoubtedly be a third-string reporter on a 
college paper right now. 

This lack of guidance concerning teaching also 
creates another problem for the prospective edu- 
cator after he has hurdled the walls of indifference 
and decided to become a teacher anyway. This 
problem is the attitude taken by fellow students 
and friends toward teaching and the teacher. In my 
social fraternity, I am the only student enrolled in 
the College of Education and the fraternity now 
has a membership of seventy-five young men. 
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Whenever I am asked what my major subject is 
and I reply that I am a chemistry major in the Col- 
lege of Education, I invariably take part in the fol- 
lowing brief, but enlightening dialogue: 

“You mean you're going to be a teacher?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

Expression of amazement, followed by, “A 
chemistry teacher?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” 

“Oh.” Followed by a chuckle, a loud laugh, or 
an immediate change of subject. 

During my four years at college, I have had 
people become amazed because I, a prospective 
teacher, was at a dance, was smoking, was a fra- 
ternity member, was turning out for crew, was 
married, or was seen playing intramural football. 
I have also had friends tell me that it is too bad 
that I am to become a teacher because they lead 
such a dull life, get such low pay, have so few 
chances for advancement, have no chance for re- 
search or discovery, and are so universally dis- 
liked. I have even had people say to me after meet- 
ing my father, ‘Oh, is he a professor? I never 
would have guessed it. He seemed so nice (or so 
human.” Or, “It sure must be tough being a teach- 
er’s son!” 

These examples should be sufficient to serve my 
purpose of showing the lack of understanding and 
knowledge of the teaching profession displayed 
by the average student. It is obvious that young 
men with ideas such as these are not going to give 
the teaching profession a second thought when 
they look for vocational fields to enter. 

Trying to influence public opinion, teachers are 
overemphasizing problems until the bright side of 
teaching is completely hidden. All over the United 
States, teachers are making the headlines by be- 
moaning their low salaries. This may get higher 
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wages for active teachers, but it will not help get 
needed new teachers. Why not explain that at least 
teaching is a steady job, that there are always chil- 
dren to be taught and consequently wages for 
teachers during depressions as well as boom times, 
or that most towns will always help a teacher in 
distress because of the value and importance of his 
work? Why scare away prospective teachers with 
tales of hardship when the joys and happiness of 
developing children are rewards found in no other 
profession? Let the teachers work for improve- 
ments, surely, but not to the extent that the whole 
nation begins to say, “Those poor teachers!!” 
Teaching offers uncounted advantages; let’s stress 
them!! 


Guidance Opportunities 


Teacher organizations and teacher training 
schools should take a more active part and in- 
terest in the high school vocational guidance pro- 
grams. The apathy towards teaching shown by high 
school counselors is inexcusable. Every young man 
or woman who is capable of entering a university 
should be shown the advantages of teaching and 
have the prejudices and misconceptions towards 
the profession cleared away before entering upon 
higher education. The teaching profession needs 
experts—not people who drift into the job be- 
cause they can’t seem to find anything else to do. 
Teacher training institutions should be aware of 
the well-organized high school vocational guid- 
ance programs and should see to it that the teach- 
ing profession is represented by able speakers and 
informative pamphlets. We need good teachers; 
let’s go after them. 

High school counselors must not lose sight of 
the benefits teaching can offer to qualified young 
people. They must not forget that teaching is a 
vocation just as is journalism or pharmacy work. 
They must not forget that a personable, intelli- 
gent young man would quite likely be happier in 
teaching than in any other work. They must stress 
the good points of teaching as well as presenting 
the bad. They must not forget the need of the 
teaching profession and the nation for able re- 
cruits. 

I am proud to be training to become a teacher 
and I know I shall be happy in my work. I also 
know that of the seventy-five men in my fraternity, 
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there are others besides myself who should be in 
the College of Education. Let’s not restrict our 
high school guidance in such a way that only a few 
know of the benefits of teaching while the others, 
without knowing why they speak, say, ‘Teaching? 
That’s not for me.” 





Selling Education in the Schools 
By ARTHUR T. TAIT 


Whenever the talk in a group of laymen gets 
around to schools and their operation, the com- 
ments run the usual gamut of favorable to un- 
favorable. Much of what is said is an indication 
that the average taxpayer has relatively little 
understanding of the importance of the school in 
a Democratic society or what it is attempting to 
accomplish. Fortunately this deficiency may largely 
be corrected at the source—the school. 

The one sure-fire methods of relieving the tax- 
payer of his schoolroom nightmares is to instruct 
him as to the purposes of American education 
while he is still in school. This we have, for the 
most part, failed to do. Yet it must be done if the 
public relations program of the school is to be 
sound and if the future citizen is to understand 
better how education relates to his hopes and as- 
pirations. 

The contributions of American education are 
important enough to rate a place in the curriculum 
of every American high school. A unit designed 
to fulfill this need has been published recently. It 
is the work of a large class of teachers and ad- 
ministrators under the direction of Emery Stoops 
at the University of Southern California. The unit 
carries 80 pages of illustrations, facts, debate 
briefs, dramatic sketches, radio scripts, and other 
valuable source-materials. These materials are in- 
tended for use at the late junior high level as well 
as the senior high grades. 

The chief purpose of this unit is to show the 
vital nature of the contributions of American 
schools to our present civilization. In the process 
the vital status of teaching and teachers is seen in 
the proper perspective. 

Copies of this unit may be secured without cost 
by writing: California Teachers Association, 
Southern Section, 612 South Figueroa, Los An- 
geles 14, California. 














Educating Educated People on Education 


By IRA LUNAN FERGUSON 


former classmate of mine, now a successful 

physician, dropped in to see me recently, and 
on being introduced to another faculty member 
on our campus, he remarked, “At least you took 
your Ph.D. in Pure Psychology (whatever that is), 
and not in Educational Psychology. Any fool can 
teach Educational Psychology. You know that!’ 
My somewhat embarrassed colleague informed 
him that along with my work in Health Education 
I was at the moment teaching a course in Educa- 
tional Psychology. My classmate’s face rivalled for 
an uncomfortable second or two the proverbial 
beet, but quickly recovering himself he most mag- 
nanimously made an exception in my case in- 
asmuch as, he pointed out, he had personal 
knowledge of my own wide scientific background. 
I asked him to tell me about the courses he had 
had in Educational Psychology. Of course he ad- 
mitted he had never taken a course, but had taken 
6 hours of psychology in his pre-medical work. He 
learned some Educational Psychology before he 
left me! 

This incident left an impression on me, how- 
ever. My friend represents many thousands of 
educated men, leaders in our communities, who 
have the same erroneous ideas about the field of 
education. I must confess that while I myself was 
an undergraduate majoring in the sciences I also 
had indifferent ideas regarding education and ed- 
ucational psychology courses. It was quite fashion- 
able for science majors to look down with patroniz- 
ing condescension on majors in education. We 
considered such courses “‘light,” easy, for girls. 
When years later I took my first course in educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota I received 
quite a shock, and my eyes were rudely opened. 
For the first time I discovered that a high order of 
abstract intelligence was necessary to “get” edu- 
cation courses. In the natural and biological 
sciences—bacteriology, chemistry, anatomy, etc., 
we had regular laboratory periods in which we 
actually saw, examined, felt, measured, dissected 
the things we learned about. In educational psy- 
chology, however, we had to wrestle with ideas, 


* Ira Lunan Ferguson is Professor of Health 
Education, Southern University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


concepts, attitudes, laws of learning, and so forth. 
My respect for the field so increased that I found 
myself taking several courses in an area that of- 
fered a distinct challenge to one’s intellect, per- 
ception, reasoning ability. 

It is unfortunate that the attitude expressed by 
the physician toward education is shared by so 
many of our educated people who know nothing 
whatsoever about the field they criticize so glibly. 

Education has become a very highly specialized, 
technical and organized field. More contributions 
have been made to the advance of education, par- 
ticularly those devoted to studying just how learn- 
ing takes place, within the last quarter of a century 
than in any other field of human endeavor. Cer- 
tainly no other field has produced as much re- 
search, published as many books and other litera- 
ture as the field of education. All this research, all 
this experimentation, has greatly improved our 
teaching in schools throughout the nation. It is to 
the educational psychologists, to the specialists in 
curriculum and instruction, to the researches of 
the experts in the history and philosophy of edu- 
cation, to the labors of the leaders in educational 
administration, as well as to our educational statis- 
ticians that we owe the gigantic strides which 
American education has made in the twentieth cen- 
tury. To the classroom teachers and others who 
have faithfully tried to carry out the recommenda- 
tions and suggestions of these specialists, we owe 
a tremendous debt of gratitude. Through the com- 
bined efforts of all these specialists and teachers 
America has now attained the foremost rank in 
the field of public education throughout the 
world. 

Too often promising young men are influenced 
against school teaching as a profession by pre- 
sumably well-meaning but thoroughly misguided 


(Continued on page 399) 
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Temperature In Discipline! 


By DOUGLAS E. LAWSON 


NGER is a physical emotion, conditioned by 

the discharge of chemical gland products into 
the blood stream. Emotion, whether anger or fear, 
evinces itself in strong physical changes. No study 
has yet thoroughly investigated this matter, but a 
simple illustration is revealing. 

The writer has seen college students assigned 
brief three- or four-minute extemporaneous talks 
to make in front of a class. When the students 
arose to make their talks, they were interrupted un- 
expectedly by a graduate nurse equipped with the 
necessary materials for making complete t.p.r. re- 
cordings. 

An hour or so later, when the students had 
“calmed down,” the recordings were again made. 
In no case, even among students who showed no 
outward sign of fear or excitement, has the experi- 
ment failed to show definite changes in tempera- 
ture, pulse, and respiration. Under even this rela- 
tively mild stress, one’s pulse increases as much as 
forty or fifty points per minute, and it is not 
unusal for the temperature to rise a degree and a 
fifty. Merely because one is asked to give a short 
talk before a class! 

Now, when a teacher or parent, white-lipped 
with anger, with voice out of control, and with a 
sense of being ready to burst with righteous indig- 
nation, approaches the task of punishing the child 
who has caused all this anger, it is clear that such 
a person is in no condition to handle the case either 
with reason or justice. Punishment under such con- 
ditions is little more than an escape valve for the 
teacher’s or parent's emotions, a means of using up 
the excess chemicals which sudden glandular ac- 
tivity has thrown into the blood stream. 

Without doubt, it would surprise and offend the 
average parent or teacher about to administer a 
sound thrashing to a child, if some responsible 
person should interfere with a quiet proposal that 
the temperature of such parent or teacher be taken 
first! It would be offensive, but the results of such 
an examination might be extremely illuminating. 
Temper or temperature, there is little difference 
when read by the clinical thermometer, and neither 


* Douglas E. Lawson is Professor of Educa- 
tion, Southern Illinois Normal University, 
Carbondale, Illinois. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


has a rightful place in motivating or measuring 
punishment. 

“Whom the gods destroy, they first make mad” 
and a person who can be made mad enough will 
destroy himself, figuratively speaking. Prize fight- 
ers sometimes are clever enough deliberately to 
provoke their opponents to rage, for they know 
than an angry man is a poor and incautious judge 
of just about everything, including how to hit, 
how hard to hit, and where. 

A good rule would be that no child should be 
punished when either the teacher or parent or the 
child himself is angry. The writer once saw a boy 
in a principal’s office, where he had been sent on 
a disciplinary charge. The principal proposed to 
punish, but the boy, visibly shaking with anger, 
shouted, “I don’t think you're fair!” That charge 
would have brought instantaneous reprisal from 
many principals; but this man, himself angry, re- 
plied: 

“Johnny, you and I are both too angry to be fair 
judges of this situation. Come back to the office 
tomorrow morning.” 

The boy came back the next morning, smiled, 
and announced: 

“I’m ready for my punishment, and I’m glad 
you didn’t give me what I deserved while I was so 
mad!” 

“Then I think the matter is settled, son,” the 
principal replied. ““A boy who straightens himself 
out in such a fine manner doesn’t need punishment. 
Go on out and play Ball.” 

Weak? No; for the job of a teacher or parent is 
not to exhibit authority but to guide children in 
forming right behavior patterns. It’s a job for in- 
telligence, and an angry person is momentarily 
unintelligent. The same fact applies to the child. 
To be punished when angry is not to be motivated 
and guided in intelligent growth. 
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The Purposes of Phi Delta Kappa 


The object of this Association shall be to project the work of the schools 
in preparing men for professional careers in the field of education into 
the lives of men after completion of their training and entry upon active 
work in that field. 


1. By uniting those meeting high standards of character, scholarship, 
and professional zeal in a professional association with campus and 
field chapters devoted to keeping them constantly alert to new ideas 
and desirous of ever increasing professional excellence. 


2. By fostering research in the field of education, in and out of schools, 
with subsidies where necessary, to the end that the educational process 
may be increasingly effective in training the young for life in our 
democracy. 


3. By providing, under the auspices of campus and field chapters of the 
association, programs of lectures, debates, papers, and discussion 
forums throughout each school year to be participated in by leaders 
in the fields of education, business, industry, labor, politics, and social 
welfare with the view of bringing education closer to the actualities 


of life. 


4. By making the best ideas, discoveries, and methods developed through 
research, the programs sponsored by various units of the association 
throughout the nation, and from all other sources, available to teachers 
and educators in our entire school system in the pages of the associ- 
ation magazine—The Phi Delta Kappan—and in news letters, and 
other printed matter. 


5. By stimulating and encouraging in every possible way the highest 
consciousness in teachers and educators of their duty of and oppor- 
tunity for service and leadership in the assimilation of youth into the 
fabric of our democracy in a manner making for its stability and 
permanency and its continuous adaptability to serve the needs of 
society. 


6. By doing all other things proper and necessary in carrying out the 
object of the association in such a manner as to make it essentially a 
continuing graduate school in the study of education for those en- 
gaged in educational work as a profession. 

—From the Articles of Incorporation of Phi Delta Kappa, Tnsorpecnted, under 
ro 


the provision of Indiana, “The General Not for t Corporation Act” 
of 1935, Statement adopted by Seventeenth National Council. 
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Pass a 


ECENTLY for a newspaper article, I took an 
R assignment to follow a smile all day long to 
see how many people caught it. I started with a 
newspaper boy whom I saw smile at a business 
man to whom he sold a morning paper, and was as 
spontaneous as a sunrise. The business man smiled 
back at the boy and walked on. I followed him. 
Within two squares I saw him infect ten people 
with that smile. Then he got on a bus and smiled 
at the conductor. Later that conductor walked 
through that bus and spread the delight of that 
smile infecting everybody in that bus (with the 
single exception of one man, and he was blind). 
In ten minutes that whole bus load of people 
were smiling. 

I followed that business man off the bus and 
into a ten-story building. In the lobby as he waited 
for the elevator, he passed on the contagion of 
that smile to eight more people, and then got into 
the elevator. In the flash of a second he had 
handed that infection on to the elevator girl and 
she in turn handed it on to a crowded elevator. 
Into his office he walked; I was a few feet behind 
him; and he gave that smile to the reception girl 
at the outer desk and she handed it back to me as 
I sat down. I sat there purposely for ten minutes 
and watched that smile infect half a dozen addi- 
tional people. Then she looked at me and said: 
‘May I do something for you?” and her smile was 
as friendly as a rose bush. 

“Yes, I'd like to see Mr. Johnson. I have an im- 
portant matter to present to him.” 

She called Mr. Johnson, and he must have been 
in a good humor, for he let me in immediately. 
When I entered his office he looked at me, in- 
quiringly, as if wondering what I was there for. I 
told him of my experiment of that morning in 
following the smile that newsboy had handed on 
to him. He could hardly believe it. When I told 
him that he had spread the contagion of that smile 
to more than 150 people, he could not believe it. 

Then even a bigger smile spread over his face 
as he said to me, ‘Would you be willing to go 


Smile! 


By WILLIAM A. STIDGER 


* William L. Stidger, 72 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, is a clergyman, 
teacher, and writer. 


with me, get that newsboy, take him to my Rotary 
Club at noon, and tell the story as you have told 
it to me?” 

“I don’t see why not. It would complete my 
newspaper yarn in exactly the right way.” 

So we hunted up the smiling red-headed news- 
boy; he was willing to go to the Rotary meeting; 
I told the story and we passed the contagion of 
that smile on to two hundred additional men; who 
in turn took it away with them to two hundred ad- 
ditional offices and homes. 

And now to the point of my story. It is this: 
just as a smile is contagious, so is giving. I never 
knew it to fail. Any preacher knows that when a 
certain man in the church gives a large gift to 
good things; that almost immediately that gift is 
followed by dozens of others. The news spreads; 
the idea of giving is contagious. 





Growth of a Gift 


When in 1908 it was discovered that the will of 
the late Col. William Freeman Vilas left the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin his entire estate, then valued 
at around $2,000,000.00 the newspapers carried 
reports of the will. One of those who read accounts 
of it was J. Stephens Tripp, a banker at Prairie du 
Sac, Wisconsin. Impressed with Vilas’s benevo- 
lence he went to Madison and spent a day tramp- 
ing about the campus. None of the University of- 
ficials knew he was there. He had no known 
connection with the University. When Tripp died 
in 1915 at the age of 87, it was discovered that he 
had left his entire estate of $595,000.00, aside 
from a few small bequests, to the University. No 
strings were attached. 

You never know what a gift is going to do. 
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Peace Through Promissory Notes 


By VERNON NASH 


ENERAL acceptance of the United Nations, 
G is hailed as a promising sign of national 
unity. Has it been secured by fatal compromises, 
or have the isolationists capitulated? In my judg- 
ment, it is really the internationalists who have 
settled for a few cents on the dollar. 

Sincere nationalists can support the U. N. 
Charter since it does not affect the essence of iso- 
lationism. Our nation, and several others, retain 
the power to do as they please no matter how many 
promissory notes they may sign. 

Like a voodoo chant rises the cry that there can 
be no peace unless Britain, Russia and the U. S. A. 
voluntarily continue to work together in harmony. 
This reiteration reveals our awareness that the 
great powers have kept ultimate freedom of ac- 
tion, and may use it at any time. Such maintenance 
of nationalistic policies in world affairs is the 
very heart of isolationism. 

How much hope can we have that the leading 
allies will ever be willing to forgo unilateral ac- 
tion in a mere association of fully sovereign 
states? Wartime alliances have been notoriously 
short-lived. The so-called United Nations even in 
war were unable to establish a common policy. 
Every pact from the Atlantic Charter on has run 
an identical course with similar time-intervals in 
its life chart. First, universal, extravagant acclaim 
for the new promise of unity; then early bewilder- 
ment as no change in behavior follows; next, 
cynical weariness at the very mention of the pact; 
finally general open acknowledgment that the 
agreement is a dead letter. Will our world charter 
meet any better fate? 

Certain basic presuppositions are apparently be- 
ing taken for granted without any critical scrutiny. 
It is assumed, for example, that nations will with 
certainty honor commitments made by them on 
behalf of the general interest even when it may 
seem against their own self-interest to do so. 
Great expectations are being expressed because 
the nations have pledged themselves to do thus 
and so. 

This major postulate upon which the entire 


* Vernon Nash is Director, World Federalists, 
31 East 74th Street, New York 21, New 
York. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


world organization rests is one which is utterly un- 
warranted by any previous human experience. The 
simple texts of all known treaties, pacts, agree- 
ments and covenants among nations would fill the 
cubic contents of a fairly large room. They have 
worked well, on the whole, in areas of obviously 
mutual advantage. Wherever sharp conflicts of in- 
terest developed, they have been just so much 


paper. 
The Record Is Plain 


One can verify this crucial fact by any random 
selection of pages in a history of international re- 
lations, recent or remote. The most solemn com- 
mitments given to Czechoslovakia by Britain and 
France were still in force at Munich. Citizens of 
any country have little difficulty in accepting evi- 
dence of faithlessness by other nations. If you 
think our American record is clear, review the 
history of the Oregon boundary disputes, of the 
Gadsden Purchase, the creation of the Republic of 
Panama, and especially our repudiation of inter- 
national arbitration awards favorable to Mexico. 

Those who believe in collective security by 
covenant have been quite scornful of suggestions 
that a reaffirmation of the Pact of Paris outlawing 
war be substituted for pledges to use force in the 
United Nations charter. Their uniform objection 
is that mere renunciation of war is not enough. 
But, if nations cannot be trusted to keep their word 
in this respect, why should we believe that they 
will honor any more surely a promise to supply 
military contingents at each threat to the world’s 
peace? 

Two types of response are usually forthcoming 
in meeting this question. We have learned our les- 
son at last, and it will therefore always seem to 
be in the direct interest of the great powers to 
suppress those who would make war. Here is the 
supreme, ghastly illusion which develops strength 
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toward the end of every major conflict and lasts 
for a time thereafter. 


The Need for Change 


Willingness to help form international vigi- 
lante bands as needed is also considered trust- 
worthy, while all-round renunciation of war is 
not, on the grounds that certain of the most power- 
ful nations are peace-loving. This attitude gives 
no weight to one of the most distinctive charges 
in the Delaware Report of the Federal Council 
of Churches (1942) : ‘Refusal to assent to needed 
change may be as immoral as the attempt by vio- 
lent means to force such change.” The continued 
use of dominant power to maintain disparities is 
sanctioned generally without recognition that this 
behavior itself constitutes a major threat to world 

ce. 

Several other derivative assumptions remain 
generally unchallenged. If these premises are like- 
wise false, then the foundations of our world or- 
ganization rest upon quicksand. The use of force 
in one limited area alone is approved. It is as- 
sumed that the many factors which continuously 
threaten peaceful relations can be handled by co- 
operative consultations, by voluntary collabora- 
tion, and by the adjudication of justiciable dis- 
putes. To expect justice to ensue from any such 
process is, in Hamilton’s words, ‘‘to disregard the 
uniform course of human events, the accumulated 
experience of all the ages.” 


Justice Comes Before Peace 


Without at least a tolerable measure of justice, 
available to all men, there will be no lasting peace. 
The pacifist solution is that the use of force should 
not be authorized for any purpose. This seems to 
me to dismiss the problem by denying it. Force is 
going to be used; power politics abhors a vacuum 
even more than nature does. The only answer 
would seem to me to lie in diametrically the op- 
posite direction. An effective and democratic world 
organization must have power in its own right and 
under its own control to regulate a// elements 
which vitally affect the security and welfare of all 
men. 

It does not set this vital issue aside merely to 
insist that the great nations will not make any 
such surrender of power. If they will not, then we 
know that the so-called peace-loving nations still 


do not want peace enough to pay the necessary 
price for it. We can then act accordingly with our 
eyes wide open. We shall not be guilty of prescrib- 
ing a quack remedy for a fatal malady. 

Those of us who refuse to accept a perpetuation 
of power politics alliance in the alleged name of 
realism will also by such refusal disassociate our- 
selves from a gross betrayal of our war aims. We 
shall not be a party to the establishment of a world 
order in which a monopoly of power is retained 
by a few of the leading victors. To ward off the 
threat of world domination by a combination of 
powers has been all along the chief moral justifi- 
cation for a cataclysm whose losses and horrors 
are beyond comprehension. Yet we approve now 
a power-politics alliance thinly camouflaged by a 
debating society. 

The Taproot of Imperialism 


The usurpation of hegemony by us and our ma- 
jor allies is defended by what is probably the most 
commonly expressed of all the propositions which 
are accepted as axiomatic: it is asserted that those 
who have the power thereby have the responsi- 
bility. Here is the tap-root of all imperialism; con- 
trol of the destinies of one people by another has 
always in modern times been apologetically under- 
taken as the acceptance of a burden. This evil is the 
more dangerous in that it rests upon a half-truth. 
Those who possess power do have a plain responsi- 
bility which is unescapable: the most impelling 
moral obligation rests upon them to pool their 
powers with all others in the creation of a su- 
preme authority to which all shall be equally sub- 
ject. 

Here, again, the self-styled realists declare that 
we must accept the given conditions. Realism may 
compel us to accept as fact the unwillingness of 
the powerful to surrender that power. We are not 
obliged to condone or to approve such a line of 
action. On any such basis, possession becomes all 
ten points in international law. What God-given 
title do the great powers now have to the pre- 
ponderant might which is theirs? To a consider- 
able degree the great powers are what they are by 
reason of aggression in the past. We will simply 
kid ourselves into another worse holocaust if we 
think that the existing status quo can be kept 
frozen by either suppressions or agreements. 

Proponents of a mere association of fully sov- 
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ereign states promptly reject the idea that there is 
any intent to leave things as they are. They cite at 
length the conferences, commissions, councils and 
authorities (sic!). Yet all such bodies are to have 
the right merely to make recommendations to gov- 
ernments which will retain the right and the power 
to reject them. We should be able to see clearly 
from the fate of such international bodies in the 
months immediately past such as UNRRA, the 
Bretton Woods banking agreement, etc., just how 
little hope there is of adequate change by such 
means. We actually are getting ‘open disagree- 
ments openly arrived at.” 


Ex perience with Power 


This highlights still another of the basic pre- 
sumptions whose falsity vitiates the United Na- 
tions structure. It is assumed that the powerful will 
voluntarily use their power for the general wel- 
fare. We can be sure, in the light of consistent 
human experience, that the exact opposite is 
true. Irresponsible power is universally used for 
the benefit of those who possess such power. 

Is it “‘a sneering disbelief in sincerity and recti- 
tude” to question the dependability of unenforce- 
able compacts among nations? We do not, in gen- 
eral, trust contracts among individuals except as 
they have the sanctions of law behind them. ‘‘Has 
it been found,” asked Alexander Hamilton, ‘‘that 
bodies of men act with more rectitude or greater 
disinterestedness than individuals?’ And the 
author of the Federalist papers answered his ques- 
tion thus: “The contrary has been inferred by all 
accurate observers of the conduct of mankind.” 

Third-party judgment is intrinsically necessary 
not only because self-interest is uniquely deceptive 
but also because men of equally high honor can 
sincerely hold opposing views of what is right or 
wrong, wise or unwise. Collective societies of men 
are far more liable to develop irreconcilable dis- 
agreements. Both individual persons and groups 
tend normally to find reasons quite satisfactory to 
themselves for doing what they want to do and 
for failing to meet unwelcome obligations. Hence 
arises one of the chief functions of government. 

The New Yorker magazine therefore well sum- 
marizes the whole case in just seven words: ‘‘Peace 
is the by-product of responsible government.” 
Mortimer J. Adler affirms: “Nothing less than 
world government can establish world peace, 


even to the least degree.” This is called “‘perfec- 
tionism” by most internationalists. To put a label 
On a position score a debater’s point, as we used to 
say in college. It does not meet the merits of a case. 


Minimum Adequacy 


Those who urge federation do not at all expect 
that the result would be ideal or perfect. Nothing 
which even approaches perfection is to be found 
anywhere in human life. What we do seek is 
minimum adequacy. If a plan fails to prevent war, 
it will matter little if meanwhile it has had some 
success. Real progress forward, unless it can surely 
prevent war, is like jumping only part way across 
a chasm. 

Most of those with my point of view doubtless 
follow the advice of Benjamin Franklin in the 
closing hours of our constitutional convention. We 
“doubt a little of our own infallibility’’; we most 
earnestly hope that our grave misgivings are un- 
warranted. In this mood, we join others in sup- 
porting fully the constructive aims of the United 
Nations organization as it seeks to develop and 
to maintain a just peace. 

Further improvements in the corporate struc- 
ture of the world organization will continuously 
be sought by all world-minded persons. Such ef- 
forts are, indeed, an approved integral part of the 
United Nations itself. Almost all groups, with 
varying opinions as to what is desirable and ob- 
tainable now, specifically state that a world feder- 
ation is the ultimate objective. Consequently, it 
will be a legitimate and appropriate activity for 
world federalists to continue to promote united 
action for a federated world. The inner compulsion 
toward such action is uniquely powerful among 
those who look upon a federation of nations not 
as an idealistic long-term goal but as a minimum 
first step, essential to the elimination of the war- 
system from our international life. 


The experiences of the several sovereign states enter- 
ing federal unions and then constitutional union in the 
United States offer many parallels to the present world 
situation. There is much to learn from those experiences. 
Vernon Nash, in “It Must Be Done Again,” from the 
original sources compares then and now. The 48-page 
pamphlet may be had at 25 cents from World Fed- 
eralists, U. S. A., World Government House, 31 East 
74th Street, New York 21, New York. 
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Health and Narcotic Education in Ohio 


By HOWARD E. HAMLIN 


S OUR social vision in America has grown, 
there has developed a recognition of the 
need of an ever-expanding emphasis. One of 
the manifestations of this growth in Ohio was 
the establishment in 1837 of a State Depart- 
ment of Education. During the years that have 
followed, this department has sought the enlight- 
enment of its youth in every way that might assist 
them in the achievement of success and the at- 
tainment of the deeper satisfactions of life. 

With this goal in mind, Ohio’s first legislation 
requiring the teaching of the effects of alcoholic 
drinks and narcotics in connection with the study 
of physiology and hygiene, was enacted in 1888. 

As a further expression of social insight, this 
legislation specified that all teachers be required 
to qualify for such teaching. Only an informed fac- 
ulty could teach the subject with understanding. 

Fifty years later, in 1938, the new position of 
“Health and Narcotic Education,” was established 
in the State Department of Education, so that 
teachers might be assisted through specially pre- 
pared source materials, conferences, school assem- 
blies, etc., to do.this part of their work better and 
toward the realization of a greater social maturity 
on the part of their pupils. Such teaching, if ef- 
fectively done, might ultimately free an increas- 
ingly intelligent humanity of harmful and dis- 
illusioning controls. 

To this position was appointed a specially quali- 
fied person, trained in the biological sciences and 
a teacher of physiology for 20 years. It was im- 
portant that this supervisor be a teacher, and 
trained in science, psychology, and sociology. 

Alabama, in 1937, was the first state to adopt 
such a procedure. Ohio and Mississippi were quick 
to follow in 1938; Utah in 1939; Florida in 1940; 
Idaho in 1943; and South Carolina in 1944. 

As with many discoveries and inventions, this 
innovation in Ohio education was the product of 
efforts of several professional groups, working in- 
dependently, but becoming alarmed at the in- 
creasing use of alcohol, the cigarette, and mari- 
juana among the youth. 

At the Christmas meeting of the Ohio Educa- 


* Howard E. Hamlin is Supervisor, Health and 
Narcotic Education, Ohio State Department 
of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 


tion Association, in 1937, under the direction of 
its president, Dr. J. G. Collicott, Superintendent 
of the Columbus City Schools, a resolution was 
adopted by this representative body urging greater 
emphasis on teaching the scientific facts concern- 
ing the effects of alcohol and narcotics. 

At the meeting of the Ohio State Boards of 
Education on January 29, 1938, the following res- 
olution was adopted by this representative body: 


Be it resolved, that we promote the study and discus- 
sion of accurate facts regarding alcohol and other nar- 
cotics, and that we cooperate with other community 
organizations to provide wholesome recreational and 
social opportunities for young people which will dis- 
courage habits of intemperance. 

Starting its organization in October, 1937, The 
Franklin County Fellowship on Alcohol Educa- 
tion, under the able leadership of Dr. Fred C. 
Slager, Principal of Indianola Junior High 
School, Columbus, was launched as a project in 
alcoho] education for the schools of Columbus 
and Franklin County. 

While this Fellowship was in the process of 
completing its organization and planning its pro- 
gram, a group of its leaders who had long 
dreamed of such a program for the schools of the 
entire state, went as a body to the State House to 
interview the governor and propose that such a 
service, patterned after the Fellowship, be ap- 
proved by the governor and set up in the depart- 
ment of education. The list of sponsoring organi- 
zations of the Fellowship and the plan of its pro- 
gram so impressed the governor that he not only 
approved the project but requested and authorized 
his Department of Finance to set aside an appro- 
priation of $10,000 for the biennium for the 
maintenance of salary and travel expenses of the 
supervisor. 

Since March 9, 1938, this has been a continuous 
service from the State Department of Education to 
the 4,500 schools of the State of Ohio. 
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Economic Aspects of Inebriety 


By BENSON Y. LANDIS 


Wi MAY introduce this subject and illustrate * Benson Y. Landis is Associate Secretary, De- 


its significance by quoting from a release to 
the press issued by the Department of Commerce. 
The staff of the Department of Commerce has 
been making estimates of all types of expenditures 
made by consumers in the U. S. for recent years. In 
this connection, the staff has, since 1934, made 
estimates of expenditures for alcoholic beverages. 

This particular release reads as follows: 
“Advance Release for Thursday Morning, March 

21, 1946. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, WASHINGTON 

“Continued high volume of purchasing power, 
record high Federal tax rates, and increased sup- 
plies accounted for a consumer outlay of $7.8 bil- 
lion for alcoholic beverages in 1945, according to 
the latest estimates of the Department of Com- 
merce. This total represents the estimated aggre- 
gate expenditures of consumers for distilled 
spirits, wine and beer bought either in packaged 
form or by the drink. 

“The 1945 expenditure for alcoholic beverages 
exceeded that of the previous year by 9 per cent 
and represented the smallest year-to-year gain 
since 1940. Of the total amount spent in 1945, the 
Federal, State and local governments took in ex- 
cess of $3 billion in taxes. Federal taxes amounted 
to $2.4 billion.” 

We seek an estimate of certain expenditures be- 
cause of inebriety. This estimate was made by a 
study of available literature—it thus was made 


Consumer Expenditures for Alcoholic Beverages 
Distilled Package Draught 
Total spirits Wine beer beer 
(Millions of dollars) 

2908: lk 2,003 663 81 274 985 
es 2,553 996 112 374 1,071 
Pe 3,164 1,304 145 582 1,133 
). ? en 3,442 1,469 160 715 1,098 
108....;.,. 3,237 , 1,396 161 700 980 
Se wiaiess 3,425 1,511 184 775 955 
1940 ..... 3,634 1,675 226 816 917 
oo 4,238 1,979 283 1,004 972 
ee 5,246 2,683 357 1,201 1,005 
ee 6,082 3,202 337 1,478 1,065 
1944 ..... 7,096 3,845 351 1,705 1,195 
Re saunas 7,770 4,385 390 1,815 1,180 


partment of Research and Education, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
New York. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


by secondary and not by original research. Only 
crude figures are possible by this method. 

The basic data gathered were for the year 1940, 
the last full year before the entry of the United 
States into World War II. Let us agree at the out- 
set that available knowledge is very inadequate. 
We hope that we have a mood of inquiry with re- 
spect to statistics. There are those who say that 
they are generally of no value, and those who rush 
to dogmatic conclusions based upon them. Here 
there is taken a middle-course attitude—let us try 
to understand them and make a conservative in- 
terpretation of them. 


Federal Excise Tax Rate on Distilled Spirits* 
(Rate per tax gallon) 


a $2.00 1938..... 2.25 1942..... 6.00 
ae 2.00 1939..... 2.25 1943..... 6.00 
1936..... 2.00 1940..... 3.00 1944..... 9.00 
~*~ SR 2.00 1941..... 4.00 oe SS 9.00 


* When the tax rate was changed during the calendar year, 
the rate shown is that in effect at the year-end. 


Quantity of Alcoholic Beverages Consumed 


Distilled Packa Draught 
Spirits* Wine’ = beer® 
(Million gallons) (Million barrels) 
ee 58 33 10 30 
oo a 90 46 13 32 
ee ss c+ ke 122 60 20 33 
0 ey 135 67 24 31 
We cas s+ 0s 5 127 67 24 28 
Ee ‘ees ae tis 135 77 26 27 
WE. . Kisses 145 90 27 25 
. Era 158 102 32 26 
. eee 190 113 38 27 
BORE. dic ute oa 146 98 44 28 
MR 167 99 50 30 
ene oe ee 190 110 52 29 


* Apparent consumption data compiled by Distilled Spirits 
Institute. 

? Apparent consumption data compiled by Wine Institute. 

* Taxpaid withdrawals as reported by Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Treasury Department. 
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We are noting expenditures on account of in- 
ebriety as made by those persons themselves on 
account of illness or disability and by their friends 
and relatives, and by governmental agencies for 
care and treatment. This inquiry is concerned 
mainly with the estimated 2,400,000 excessive 
drinkers, of whom about 600,000 were chronic 
alcoholics in 1940. 


Analysis of Expenditures on Account of Inebriety 
1. Mental Illness 


In an attempt to assess annual expenditures, 
some of the more reliable data are found to be 
those for the care and treatment of persons ad- 
mitted to mental hospitals with the recognized 
alcoholic psychoses. Persons with mental illness of 
all types are treated mainly in the state hospitals, 
and about 86 per cent of the persons mentally ill 
under hospital care were in these institutions in 
1940. Of those with alcoholic psychoses, however, 
only 72 per cent were cared for in state hospitals. 
Approimately 19 per cent were in private hospi- 
tals and the remaining 9 per cent in veterans’, city 
and county hospitals. As the per capita cost of care 
in these various types of institutions differs, the 
total costs involved in the care of alcoholic psy- 
choses must be determined separately for the three 
main types. The percentages are based on admis- 
sions; in the average number of days of care pro- 
vided, the contribution of nonstate hospitals is 
somewhat greater. 

In making an estimate of the costs of alcoholic 
mental disorder a sharp distinction must be made 
between the mental disorders attendant upon the 
prolonged excessive use of alcoholic beverages and 
those mental disorders in which excessive drink- 
ing is incidental and cannot even be regarded as 
one of the contributory factors. At the onset of 
schizophrenia, of general paresis and of manic- 
depressive psychosis, excessive drinking quite fre- 
quently appears as a prodromal symptom. Since 
the excessive drinking does not precede the onset 
of the psychosis it cannot be regarded as a con- 
tributory factor, and exception must be taken to 
those estimates which include the cost of care of 
patients who are diagnosed with other than alco- 
holic psychoses but who are labeled as ‘‘intemper- 
ate drinkers.”’ In our estimate, therefore, only pa- 
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tients diagnosed as having an alcoholic mental dis- 
order will be considered. 


Estimated Average Daily Number of Alcoholic Patients in 
Mental Hospitals, 1940 





Type of Hospital With Psychosis Without Psychosis 
OR eae 9,400 1,700 
Veterans’, city, county ..... 1,900 300 
Ws i cooks See eeadeus 2,100 900 

ME odo 2s eeadae eee 13,400 2,900 


Estimated Cost of Care of Alcoholics in Mental Hospitals, 
United States, 1940 
Daily Average 
Number Annual Per 
Type of Hospital of Patients Patient Cost Total Cost 








Sn. secs s > aie ee 11,100 $ 361.50 $4,013,000 
Veterans’, city, county. 2,200 469.00 1,032,000 
DEY Nncec no aveee 3,000 2,600.00 7,800,000 

OS ae 16,300 $3,430.50 712,845,000 


The per patient cost in state mental hospitals 
for the year 1940 was $361.50. For veterans’, city 
and county hospitals the cost is not stated but may 
be taken at approximately 30 per cent higher than 
in state hospitals, i.e., $469. The rates in private 
institutions range more or less from $30 to $100 
per week, with a probable average of $50 or a 
yearly average of $2,600. Based on these dollar 
costs, the estimated cost of the care of all alcoholic 
patients in mental hospitals in 1940 is nearly 
$13,000,000. 


2. Bodily Diseases 


To arrive at an estimate of expenditures for the 
treatment of bodily diseases is a much more dif- 
ficult matter than that for mental illness. Haggard 
and Jellinek sam up available data as follows: 
“Perhaps the most striking fact in regard to the 
bodily diseases of chronic alcoholism is that none 
is specifically limited to individuals who use alco- 
hol in excess; the diseases may, and do, occur in 
those who use no alcohol. . . . The diseases of 
chronic alcoholism are essentially nutritional dis- 
turbances.” 

There were, in 1940, about 2,400,000 excessive 
drinkers in the population, of whom about 600,- 
000 were chronic alcoholics. Habitual excessive 
drinking usually takes place among persons at least 
in middle age, and such persons, present knowl- 
edge indicates, are more prone to certain diseases, 
as mentioned above, than the general population. 
It seems reasonable to assume that the expenditures 
for medical care of inebriates, as made either by 
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themselves, or for them by others, or at public ex- 
pense, are somewhat higher than the per capita 
expenditures. Therefore, for the habitually exces- 
sive drinkers, all adults, it may be estimated that 
expenditures for bodily diseases were about 331, 
per cent higher than the average of about $23, or 
$30.70 per person. For 2,400,000 persons, the ex- 
cess over the normally expected cost of illness is 
$18,480,000. Only this excess can be charged to 
the costs of inebriety since it is not to be assumed 
that the inebriate, if he were not an inebriate, 
would not share in the average expectancy of ill- 
ness and its costs. 


3. Accidents 


Much has been written on the role of alcoholic 
intoxication in accident causation, yet no quanti- 
tative estimates have been made on the contribu- 
tion of intoxication to accidents in the home, at 
work, and in public places (excluding motor traf- 
fic accidents), although guesses have been ven- 
tured. Some of these guesses—anything from a 5- 
to 75-per cent contribution of inebriety—have 
been quoted as if they had been estimates. 

Reports on occupational accidents have pointed 
out that on Mondays the number of accidents was 
considerably higher than on other days of the 
week, and the assumption has been made that this 
was due to week-end drinking. At least a part of 
the increase in Monday accidents may be ascribed 
to alcoholic binges, but no inference can be made 
from these data as to the possible number of acci- 
dents due to intoxication, or as to the effects of 
“hang-over” 

In the year 1940 the ratio of nonfatal to fatal 
accidents in the population of 15 years and over 
was 90 to 1. Since this ratio has shown only a few 
points of variation in other years, it may be applied 
as a rather characteristic ratio to the fatal accidents 
of inebriates. A total of 698,130 nonfatal acci- 
dents and a grand total of 706,426 nonfatal and 
fatal accidents is thus obtained for the entire in- 
ebriate population. This is 9 per cent of the 7,- 
843,049 nonfatal and fatal accident total of the 
general population of 15 years and over. 

The 2,400,000 inebriates (including the 600,- 
000 chronic alcoholics) formed 2.4 per cent of 
the 96,620,000 persons 15 years and over in the 
1940 population. There is no reason to assume 
that these 2,400,000 persons would have had no 


accidents at all if they had not been inebriates. The 
reasonable assumption is that they would have 
shared in the accidents of the nation at the rate of 
2.4 per cent. Thus not more than 6.6 per cent of 
the total accident cost can be debited to inebriety. 
Certain adjustments for age must be made in the 
costs cited by the National Safety Council for 
home and public accidents, but not for occupation- 
al and motor traffic accidents. In the case of motor- 
traffic accidents the cost does not require adjust- 
ment for age since injuries to children below 15 
years of age are caused by drivers above that age, 
even though in many instances the children may 
be at fault. 

The cost figures, as cited by the National Safety 
Council, and the costs adjusted are shown in the 
table below. 


Cost of Accidents for the Year 1940 


National Council Estimate Adjusted 
Estimate for Age 
(millions of dollars) (millions of dollars) 

Medical expense ..... 257 
Overhead cost of 

ee 300 294 
Property damage 

(motor vehicle) ... 800 800 

. fl a 1,800 1,800 

Se a 3,200 3,151 


As the wage losses are dealt with separately in 
the present study, we shall consider now only the 
$1,351,000,000 remaining after deduction of 
wage losses. The net contribution of inebriety to 
this is 6.6 per cent, i.e., $89,170,000. 


4, Crime 


With the exception of a small percentage of 
offenders committed to Federal and state prisons 
and reformatories for misdemeanors, these insti- 
tutions house prisoners sentenced for felonies, 
while the jails, with the exception of a small per- 
centage bound over for felonies, usually house 
prisoners sentenced for misdemeanors. This is a 
distinction which merits close attention. 

Drunkenness is a misdemeanor if not accom- 
panied by anything graver than disorderly conduct 
or disturbing the peace, and persons arrested for 
misdemeanors are committed to jails; they are not 
classed as felons. In the statistics of the Bureau of 
Census this distinction is consistently observed, but 
unofficial statistics and the public mind rarely 
make this distinction. Consequently, the large per- 
centage of drunkards in the jail population fre- 
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quently leads to excessive estimates of the role of 
inebriety in the causation of crime. 

The majority of investigators agree that persons 
arrested and held for drunkenness probably ac- 
count for 70 per cent of the annual costs of main- 
taining about 3,000 county and local jails. Some 
investigators place this figure at only 50 per cent, 
but published statistics indicate that 70 per cent 
is a conservative estimate. 

MacCormick stated that the costs for an average 
daily jail population of about 100,000 amount to 
$36,500,000 a year. Seventy per cent of this 
amount, or $25,550,000, will be included in the 
present estimate of the cost of inebriety. 

The relation of excessive use of alcoholic bever- 
ages to other aspects of crime statistics is much 
more complicated. Adler, writing as a psychiatric 
consultant of the California State Department of 
Institutions, summed up much of the problem as 
follows: 

“If one regards social behavior as a complicated 
reaction between the human being and his environ- 
ment, as a sort of very intricate balancing act, it 
becomes evident that this balance may be upset 
in many ways. The forces which result in an over- 
throw of the equilibrium may operate from with- 
out or from within; the result is dependent not 
upon what the force is or when it comes, but upon 
a great number of coincidences, most of which 
which have no direct connection with the particu- 
lar act. Under such conditions, it is, of course, clear 
that any chemical reagent which disturbs the 
smooth functioning of the organism may produce 
situations from which a criminal act may result. 
It is this disturbance of functioning so commonly 
associated with alcohol which has perhaps contrib- 
uted more than anything else to the widespread 
belief that alcohol is one of the great causes of 
crime.” 

An intensive study of this subject has been 
made by Banay. As chief psychiatrist of Sing Sing 
Prison, he made careful studies of 1,576 first ad- 
missions in 1938-39 and 1,559 in 1939-40. Cen- 
tering attention upon those persons whose criminal 
acts followed long periods of drinking, he sum- 
med up as follows: “In 25 per cent of the total 
offenders, alcoholism was closely related to the 
commission of the crime, or was directly responsi- 
ble for it.” But from the combined tables of his 
study it appears that the percentage is 22 rather 


than 25. We do not know, of course, whether the 
same conditions are general throughout the 
United States. Banay stated that very little effort is 
made in prisons to remedy tendencies toward alco- 
holism. Banay did not include in his data persons 
whose alcoholism appeared only after numerous 
criminal acts had been committed, or appeared as 
a sequence of a dissolute life, or seemed to serve 
only as an agent to give false courage or to dispel 
scruples. 

The National Commission on Law Observance 
and Enforcement, reporting in 1931 on “The Cost 
of Crime and Criminal Justice in the U. S.,” stated 
that total economic loss was impossible to deter- 
mine. The Commission did note that various in- 
vestigators had set the total costs of crime per 
year at figures varying from $1,000,000,000 to 
$18,000,000,000, and noted that an estimate ap- 
pearing in the report of the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Welfare in 1930 set the figure at 
$16,000,000,000. The Commission, however, 
made estimates of a number of evident items. The 
Federal Government was spending about $52,- 
000,000 per year for the administration of crim- 
inal law; the states were spending for penal 
agencies, including parole and police, $53,500,- 
000; cities of over 25,000 were spending $247,- 
000,000; private expenditures were $3,900,000. 
These items were grouped as “in excess of $350,- 
000,000.” The cost of insurance against criminal 
acts was put at $106,000,000; losses in connection 
with use of the mails to defraud were $68,000,- 
000. The cost of maintaining an average daily 
prison population (not including local jails) of 
145,000, in 1930, was over $51,000,000. The loss 
of productive labor of the State and Federal pris- 
oners was set at $235,000,000. No item for prop- 
erty damage was included. The sum of all these 
items, minus wage loss of prisoners considered 
later was $875,000,000 in terms of 1930 condi- 
tions. 

In 1940, the daily population of State and Fed- 
eral prisons was over 165,000 compared with 
about 145,000 in 1930, an increase of 13.8 per 
cent. It seems altogether probable that the annual 
cost of all the items mentioned in the National 
Commission’s report was at least 10 per cent 
higher in 1940 than in 1930, or $962,500,000. 

Taking the 22 per cent incidence of primary 
inebriety in Banay’s study as the basis, at least 2.4 
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per cent allowance must be made for the fact that 
the 2,400,000 inebriates represent the percentage 
of the population 15 years and older and therefore 
may be expected to share to that extent in crime 
even in the absence of inebriety. Thus $188,650,- 
000, or 19.6 per cent of the total costs of $962,- 
500,000 for several items involved in crime, as 
mentioned above, is included as probably in large 
part referable to excessive use of alcoholic bever- 
ages. 
5. Public Assistance 


Intemperance appears “frequently” in the rec- 
ords of persons aided by social agencies, e.g., those 
aiding families in the cities. But case records are 
confidential and there are no recent statistical re- 
ports. Case workers are known for their thorough 
work, case by case, and they hesitate to generalize 
about the role of alcohol in dependency as the 
psychiatrists and criminologists hesitate in refer- 
ring to crime statistics. Nevertheless some approxi- 
mations on this question have been made. The Di- 
rector of the Catholic Charities of Cleveland men- 
tioned several statistics which indicate that in- 
ebriety may be a contributory factor in 18 per cent 
of charity cases. 

Expenditures for assistance for various depend- 
ent, handicapped and neglected persons are large. 
The Department of Commerce estimated, in its 
Survey of Current Business (October, 1942), that 
in 1940 local voluntary social agencies expended 
$117,900,000. Of this amount 18 per cent, i.e., 
$21,220,000, may be included as the estimated 
share caused by inebriety. Public funds spent for 
general relief, such as W.P.A. funds, cannot be- 
considered here and probably are not greatly af- 
fected by the factor of inebriety. 


6. Potential Wage Loss 


One of the items of cost is an indirect one—the 
loss of earnings because of disability on the part 
of those who drink to excess. This is considered 
separately because it is a “potential” loss. It is not 
known whether all persons idle because of dis- 
ability would have become earners, in any given 
year, if and when they became well. It would prob- 
ably depend largely upon the year. The year 1929 
or 1943 would probably require one answer; the 
year 1932 another; and the year 1940 still an- 
other. The year 1940, however, was one of 
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relatively high economic activity. There was an 
expansion of enterprise, the national defense 
program was shifting into high gear during the 
latter half of the year, so that there probably 
would have been good opportunities for employ- 
ment and earnings for the ill and injured if they 
had been well and able to work. 

Inebriates under care and treatment in public 
and private mental institutions numbered 16,300 
persons, as noted above. About 85 per cent of 
these were males, judging by the trend of first 
admissions to state hospitals. Median earnings for 
1939 were reported as $1,038 for males and $610 
for females. According to Keim there was a wage 
increase of 7.5 per cent on these earnings in 1940. 
Taking, thus, $1,116 for males and $656 for fe- 
males, a total wage loss of $17,060,000 is found 
for this category in 1940. 

For loss of time on account of bodily diseases, 
only a very rough computation seems possible. Falk 
estimated a potential wage loss for all illness, dur- 
ing 1940, of $1,500,000,000. For some 50,000,- 
000 persons gainfully employed this would 
amount to $30 per person per year. On the basis 
of 2,400,000 excessive drinkers it has been as- 
sumed above that their expenses for illness were 
probably one-third higher than the national per 
capita expense. If that is applicable, then these 
persons would probably have an average wage 
loss per person of $10 more than the average earn- 
er, and this may be designated as the net loss due 
to inebriety. This sum, for the 2,400,000 persons, 
would be $24,000,000. 

For the “floating drunks,” probably a daily 
average of 70,000 who move in and out of the 
county and local jails, the wage loss is less safe to 
estimate. They are mostly males of the under- 
employed type. But it is not possible to say 
definitely that they would have been employed 
even in the absence of inebriety. Thus it seems 
more justified than not to assume a potential wage 
loss of $1,116 for each of these 70,000 persons 
per year, i.e., $78,120,000. 

The National Safety Council assigned $1,800,- 
000,000 as the potential wage loss of persons in- 
volved in accidents. As seen before the net contri- 
bution of inebriety to accidents was 6.6 per cent, 
and thus the wage loss in this category must be 
taken as $118,800,000. 

For figuring loss of time of prisoners in Federal 
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and state institutions, 19.6 per cent of the total 
number of about 165,000 must be taken, or 32,340 
prisoners whose inebriety was an important con- 
tributory factor. Of prisoners released in 1940, 
about 5 per cent were females. It may be esti- 
mated, then, that 1,617 females had an’ average 
wage loss of $656, or $1,060,000, and 30,723 
males had an average wage loss of $1,116 a year, 
or $34,288,000, a total of $35,348,000. 
Excessive drinking as a cause of absenteeism in 
industry is often noted. Week-end dissipations and 
pay-day sprees were undoubtedly one reason, 
among many, for industrial absenteeism. Haggard 
and Jellinek stated that in one factory of 18,000 
employees, 2.6 per cent ‘‘lost time on one or more 


occasions because of acute alcoholic intoxication.” 
In another establishment with about 20,000 em- 
ployees, about 4 per cent lost time for this cause. 

The number of workdays lost through acute in- 
toxication can hardly be ascertained from factory 
records. At the Yale Plan Clinics it was found that 
inebriate factory workers lost on the average three 
workdays per month, or 36 days per year. 

Taking an average of several surveys it may be 
said that 65 per cent of the inebriate population 
are skilled and unskilled workers. Thus it may be 
assumed that of the 2,400,000 inebriates in 1940, 
1,560,000 were workers in industry. Applying the 
36-day-per-year loss and the median annual earn- 
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ings of $1,116 the wage loss from this source in 
1940 may be estimated at $169,632,000. 

The total potential wage loss of the groups 
considered is $442,960,000. 


7. Recapitulation 


The main expenditures and potential wage 
losses attributable to inebriety during 1940, as 
noted in previous sections, with adjustment for 
probable duplications, may be recapitulated as fol- 
lows: 


Expenditures Probably Referable Thousands of 


to Inebriety—1940: Dollars 
Mental—hospital care and treatment ....... 12,845 
18,480 


Bodily diseases—care and treatment ....... 
Accidents—injury, property damage, etc. .... 89,170 














Maintenance of drunken persons in jails ..... 25,550 
Ceime—-TOTiORS GEMS .n cc cccsccccccvce .. 188,650 
Support of dependent persons (private) ..... 21,220 
TOO gies ester aes id Baas 355,915 
Less 2.5 per cent correction for probable 
EE Caco acs taretarewrerars 6345 8,898 
tion meat engtepagtin. 347,017 
Potential Wage Loss in 1940—Certain Groups: 
ee 17,060 
Bodily illness of wage earners ............ 24,000 
Mobile inebriates in jails ................. 78,120 
Persons involved in accidents .............. 118,800 
Prisoners, Federal and state ............... 35,348 
Absemtees i MGUMEY 6 icc ccc cecccccnce 169,632 
OT eee ee ee re eee 442,960 
Less 2.5 per cent correction for probable 
RR Po re) Ae ree 11,074 
DUD TS o vex s vivks dcdes aes 431,886 


This gives a grand total of $778,903,000. 

This is, to reiterate, a crude estimate, subject to 
correction and refinement by further study. It ap- 
plies only to the well-recognized items enumerated 
in the preceding text and considered by review of 
the literature. It applies mainly to the approxi- 
mately 2,400,000 persons in the population in 
1940 who drank to excess. IT IS OBVIOUSLY 
NOT AN ESTIMATE OF THE SOCIAL COSTS 
OF ALL DRINKING. While the costs estimated 
here are far below the multibillion products of 
fantasy, they represent a very large sum, indeed. 
Not even the $56,875,000 spent in one year on 
mental-hospital care, treatment of bodily diseases 
and temporary segregation in jails contribute con- 
structively toward the rehabilitation of inebriates. 
Expenditure for treatment of the inebriate is con- 


spicuously absent. It is not far-fetched to hope that 
investment in the treatment of compulsive drink- 
ing and research on inebriety might cut down the 
costs due to present-day policies to a practically 
negligible amount. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A probable minimum expenditure of $778,- 
903,000 on account of certain anti-social behavior 
of inebriates and of conditions due to inebriety has 
been calculated for the year 1940. The total might 
well have been higher if it were possible to make 
a detailed statistical computation of some other 
factors; the difference might bring the estimate 
up to or somewhat over the one-billion-dollar- 
mark. 

The heavily taxed alcoholic-beverage industry 
produced for public treasuries in 1940 revenues 
in the sum of about $969,926,588. (In 1943 
revenue from this source amounted to $1,423,- 
647,000.) These revenues are an important aspect 
of public finance. In many instances the states des- 
ignate portions of these public revenues for social 
purposes. Except for the use of public funds for 
care and treatment of alcoholics who are mentally 
ill and for some educational work by public liquor 
authorities, however, it was not found that any of 
these large revenues are designated for discovery 
of ways and means by preventing inebriety, or for 
reducing the large social costs that result from the 
behavior of those who drink to excess. 

Thus the total effect of these policies is that the 
public has a socially irresponsible attitude toward 
the serious questions under consideration. If the 
industry may freely advertise the sale of alcoholic 
beverages, and if large public revenues accrue, it 
seems that, as a minimum procedure, considerable 
funds should be used for discovery of more effec- 
tive means than now exist for dealing with the 
personal and social problems arising from the pol- 
icy. Such designations might properly provide for 
experimental research, for the training of medical 
and other personnel, and for clinics and hospitals 
that would specialize in specific measures of pre- 
vention and treatment that would promise im- 
provements in the current situation.* 





* This article is adapted from a lecture delivered at the Yale 
Summer School of Alcohol Studies, July, 1946. A more extended 
report may be found in The Voice of the Board of Temperance of 
the Methodist Church, 100 Maryland Ave., N.E., W. on 2, 
D. C., November, 1946, page 3 ff. 





How Many Foot Candles?" 


7 problem of artificial illumination is of 
primary importance in the sanitation of oc- 
cupied spaces. Adequate light conduces materially 
to comfort and efficiency in the duties and avo- 
cations of daily life; and faulty illumination 
causes eyestrain which may be accompanied by 
reflex functional disturbances of many other or- 
gans of the body. Sound standards for artificial 
lighing are therefore essential tools for the sani- 
tarian, whether he is working in the school, the 
home, the office, or the factory. 

The leadership of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society in preparing standards of lighting for vari- 
ous types of occupied spaces was therefore wel- 
comed by the public health profession. During the 
past quarter-century, this organization—often in 
cooperation with the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and, usually, under the rules of procedure of 
the American Standards Association—has issued 
a large number of codes of Recommended Practice 
for Lighting. 


Intensities Recommended 


These codes have added materially to our 
knowledge of this subject; and in relation to color 
of light, distribution of light and brightness con- 
trast they are fundamentally sound. Prior to 1940, 
they were practical and helpful with regard to in- 
tensity of illumination. The code on School Light- 
ing prepared in 1938, for example, called for 15 
foot candles for classrooms, shops, and offices, 25 
for sewing and drafting rooms and 30 for sight- 
saving classes. These standards are reasonable and 
are supported by adequate evidence. Since 1940, 
however, under the leadership of Matthew 
Luckiesh of the Nela Park Laboratories at Cleve- 
land, there has been an extraordinary and progres- 
sive tendency to increase these standards so that 
with every report the minimum levels rise; and, 
beyond the minima set, it is suggested that still 
more astronomical intensities would really be de- 
sirable. Twenty-five to 50 foot candles are specified 
for average visual tasks, 100 foot candles or more 
for severe and prolonged visual work, and hun- 
dreds and even thousands of foot candles are in- 
dicated as desirable in certain cases. 


Sanitarians have generally viewed these extrava- 
gant standards with justified suspicion. As long as 
J. E. Ives of the U. S. Public Health Service was 
alive, we always turned to him for counsel since, 
though he was a physicist, he understood physi- 
ology. Since his death we have turned to the psy- 
chologists as our best guides; and we are fortunate 
in presenting as the Special Review Article of 
this issue a thoroughgoing analysis of the whole 
subject by the outstanding leader in this field, 
M. A. Tinker, of the University of Minnesota. 


Is More Light Necessarily Better? 


In this article, Dr. Tinker analyzes the evi- 
dence presented by Luckiesh and his associates in 
support of their high demands. He shows how 
the physicists have treated light intensity as a 
purely quantitative factor, almost as if when a 
certain intensity proved good, more was neces- 
sarily better. They have ignored the fact that the 
human eye is an adaptive instrument and that 
preference at a given moment is a function of 
prior adaptation; not of permanent comfort. They 
have confused threshold visibility, which is chiefly 
physical, with ease of reading above the threshold, 
which is quite a different problem. They have 
wholly omitted a consideration of the glare effect 
incidental to very high illumination. Above all— 
and this seems inexcusable for physicists—they 
have paid no attention at all to the shape of the 
curve of visibility and of visual performance. This 
curve (as shown by Ives many years ago for let- 
ter-sorting in the U. S. Post Office) rises rapidly 
with increase in illumination and then levels off 
to almost a straight line. Luckiesh computed that 
it would take 30 foot candles to make newspaper 
text matter equivalent in visibility to 8 point book 
type under 10 foot candles illumination; on the 
other hand, Tinker found that no improvement in 
reading performance with newspaper type actually 
resulted with increases beyond 7 foot candles. 
Lythgoe has found that, under certain conditions, 
visual acuity continues to increase up to 1,000 foot 


* From the Journal of School Health, published by the Ameri- 
can School Health Association, 3334 ain Street, Buffalo 14, 
N. Y. Vol. XVI, No. 8, October, 1946, pages 234-236, and quoting 
an editcrial of the American Journal of Public Health, September, 
1946, page 1041. 
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candles; but the inflection of the curve is at 10 
foot candles and increase above 20 foot candles is 
slight. Actually, Tinker concludes that the critical 
levels of illumination for different visual tasks 
vary from 3 foot candles for reading large print to 
30 for threading a needle; and that to allow an 
adequate margin of safety, standards for various 
activities might range from 10 to 50 foot candles; 
but not above. 

The whole problem is strikingly reminiscent 
of the controversy of some decades ago with re- 
spect to school ventilation. In that field, too, the 
engineers called for standards (30 cubic feet per 
minute) which were shown to be excessive by 
physiological research; and, in view of accumulat- 
ing evidence, the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers changed its standards 
to conform to real human needs. The Illuminating 
Engineering Society should exhibit similar readi- 
ness to follow the truth. As Tinker points out, 
satisfactory results can only be attained by ‘“‘coordi- 
nating the work of engineers, physiologists, and 
psychologists.”” Until such coordination is effected, 
we shall do well to follow the psychologists, since 
it is human health and comfort which is at stake. 


Educating Educated People 
(Continued from page 383) 


doctors, lawyers, businessmen and other profes- 
sional men. These men have developed a ground- 
less bias against teaching as a profession, forbid- 
ding their sons to enter it, and discouraging wher- 
ever possible other youths over whom they have 
some influence. As a consequence we find our pub- 
lic schools dominated by women teachers, because 
older brothers, fathers, and other “‘successful”’ men 
scoff at school teaching as a profession unsuitable 
for a “he-man.” The resulting situation is one 
that is most unfortunate. It is definitely not a 
wholesome circumstance that a child be forced to 
spend most of his early life under the domination 
or influence of one sex exclusively—the mother in 
the home and the teachers in the elementary and 
secondary schools. Even my medical friend will ad- 
mit that it is certainly not the best thing for his 
he-man son to have none but female teachers dur- 
ing the most impressionable years of his life, from 


kindergarten through high school! Yet he and 
others like him make this situation possible and 
maintain it by refusing to recognize the most im- 
portant role the teacher plays in the intellectual 
and emotional maturation, growth and develop- 
ment of children; by refusing to recognize teaching 
as a profession which should attract young men as 
well as young women of promise; by neglecting 
to vote for and insist on increased and adequate 
salaries for teachers. When there shall have been 
brought about a revision of thinking along these 
lines, school teaching will attract young men of 
promise and a superior type of teaching personnel 
in general. 





Correction, Please 


. . . Inthe April issue . . . you make the fol- 
lowing quotation, “The teachers of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa . . . struck in vain late last year for salary 
increases. . . . 

. . . The teachers of Fort Dodge, Iowa, have 
never been on strike, and are very much opposed 
to that type of procedure. In my various confer- 
ences with representatives of our local Teachers’ 
Federation, they have repeatedly made the state- 
ment that they are not in favor of strikes. . . — 
Harold ]. Williams, Superintendent of Schools, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, April 7, 1947. 


The author of the article to which reference is 
made, “Teachers Are Striking,” replies to the in- 
quiry as follows, under date of April 12: 


All the information I have with reference to 
Fort Dodge was taken from the New York Times, 
issue of February 14, in an article on teacher 
strikes by Benjamin Fine, education editor of the 
Times. . . . It is encouraging to know that there 
is one strike less to be counted against teachers. 
. .. I am calling this to the attention of Dr. 
Fine of the Times. . . .—]ames F. Redmond. 


There are 2,300 industrial research laboratories 
in the United States, but only 298—and these the 
smaller ones—located south of the Potomac and 
the Ohio, according to Wilson Compton in a re- 
cent address. 








Keeping Abreast in Education 


Individuals who wish to take out individual 
membership in the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession may do so by sending $2.00 
annual dues to the World Organization of the 


More than 1,200 educational institutions in 71 
countries, besides those in the United States, have 
been approved by the Veterans Administration as 
of January, 1947. 

Some 400 U. S. veterans are studying at the 
Mexico City College, with benefits of Public Law 
346, 78th Congress, popularly known as the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. Many other veterans have enrolled 
at the University of Mexico, particularly for its 
summer sessions conducted in English. 

Canadian institutions have attracted the largest 
number of students of all the countries, but Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh in England are 
well represented. Geneva enrolls a hundred vet- 
erans, and another hundred are in Palestine. 

Such education is expected to provide ‘‘a means 
for understanding of international affairs and 
world citizenship,” and to cement friendly rela- 
tionships with the several countries involved. 

“Education and training benefits are available to 
a veteran pursuing a course of education or train- 
ing outside the limits of the United States, its ter- 
ritories or possessions, subject to the recognition 
and approval of the school by the Administrator.” 
The regular benefits of $65 or $90 are open to 
qualified veterans who initiate their course of study 
not later than four years after the discharge or the 
termination of World War II, whichever is later. 


The Draft Constitution of the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession has now been 
ratified by the Swiss Secondary Schools Associa- 
tion, Luxembourg Teachers Union, Polish Teach- 
ers Union, Greek Secondary Teachers Association, 
and the National Education Association of the 
United States. Nine other national and two inter- 
national associations have indicated consideration 
of such membership. Ratification of the Draft Con- 
stitution by five more associations is necessary be- 
fore the WOTP can come into existence. 


All formalities have been completed whereby 
PHI DELTA KAPPA has been given class B af- 
filiated membership in the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession. PHI DELTA KAPPA 
was the first organization of its class to pay its dues 
to assume such membership. 
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Teaching Profession, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. Money thus received will 
make possible expanded activities of the organiza- 
tion. The annual meeting of UNESCO accented 
the services such voluntary organizations may ren- 
der in the creation of good will among the peo- 
ples of the world. 


The Inter-American Educational Foundation, 
an agency incorporated by the U. S. Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, has made agreements for co- 
operative educational programs with 14 countries: 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, and 
Peru. Now at work in some of these countries are 
29 educators who have returned to their homes 
after training programs in the U. S.; 16 persons are 
now studying in the United States on exchange 
grants from the Foundation, and invitations have 
been issued to 45 additional persons, says Ken- 
neth Holland in The Educational Record, January, 
1946, pp. 80 ff. 


Only 8 per cent of all tax revenues was spent for 
schools in the United States in the year 1943, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Research Divi- 
sion of the N. E. A. In 1929 and again in 1930 
the percentage was 23 per cent; depression ex- 
penditures and war expenditures have greatly in- 
creased tax moneys in federal, state, and local 
levels, without large increases in school expendi- 
tures. 


Being voted upon currently by the 96 chapters 
of Phi Delta Kappa are applications for location 
of campus chapters of Phi Delta Kappa at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri; Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, and 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

There have been expressions of interest also 
from other locations which may result in petitions 
for charters within the next year. 














You Can Help Recruit Teachers! 


By LEO M. HAUPTMAN 


EACHERS should tell students about teaching. 

It is worth pointing out that teaching is not 
something that will pass from the social scene. 
Teaching offers fine associates. Teaching is not 
monotonous; it has a new “‘skyline” every day. 
The work is mentally stimulating. Benefits should 
be pointed out; for instance, the accomplishments 
so far in retirement, tenure, minimum salary, the 
trend toward increased salaries. There is oppor- 
tunity for advancement in the profession from 
community to community if not within the school. 
There is opportunity in teaching for continued 
growth. The building, supplies, equipment, cus- 
todial service, and clerical help are all provided, 
so teaching is free from some risks of business. 

Teachers might arrange a special program de- 
voted to teaching. For students this might take the 
form of an assembly program. For the lay public 
it could be in the form of a program before the 
P.-T. A. 

Teachers should use the guidance facilities of 
the school to discover the aptitudes of students, 
their health record, intelligence, and personality 
facts. After this information is known, they could 
very well coordinate the high school program with 
that of the college by reporting the information 
upon graduation to the college instead of colleges 
having to start all over to discover such informa- 
tion. 

It is the responsibility of teachers to reveal the 
need for teachers. Too often those who counsel 
students know only about the secondary level and 
little or nothing about the elementary level. They 
are more likely, therefore, to advise students to 
train for the secondary schools. 

It would be very well for teachers to encourage 
the interest of students in teaching as early as the 
junior year. It is being observed that many high 
schools, in arranging college days, plan for both 
seniors and juniors. 

It is desirable that literature on teaching be pro- 
vided. It should be provided for student use, for 
faculty use in counseling, and for the use of par- 
ents. Unless parents see that there is real future 


* Leo M. Hauptman is Registrar, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


in a particular vocational choice, they are not go- 
ing to be agreeable to the choice on the part of 
their daughter or son. Literature on teaching for 
the general public should help to develop a greater 
appreciation for teaching. 

A unit on the contribution of education to liv- 
ing should be developed, not only for those whom 
the unit might interest to become teachers but also 
for the use of all students that they may have a 
greater appreciation for teaching. 

One of the best ways to recruit students to teach- 
ing is for teachers to have happy and satisfied stu- 
dents. 

Teachers should provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to find out about colleges of their interest or 
the college of their choice. To invite a representa- 
tive of each college or to set up a college day on 
which selected college representatives are brought 
to the school is a plan frequently used. The school 
might very well arrange for the seniors to visit the 
campus of a chosen college. 

Teachers might very well use a film on the vital 
role of a teacher. Exhibits on teaching as a career 
can be set up. 

Teachers should inform students of scholarships 
available. 

Opportunity to help teachers should be pro- 
vided for students who are interested in teaching. 
Such students may help teachers in preparing ma- 
terials, in actually teaching a portion of a class 
period or a complete period by way of substituting, 
or in doing cadet teaching under observation. Stu- 
dents interested in teaching could be invited to at- 
tend certain faculty meetings. They can assist in 
the extracurricular program. 

Students interested in teaching can be organized 
into an educational club. The Future Teachers of 
America is one such organization; helps in or- 
ganizing such a club may be obtained from Future 
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Teachers of America, 1201 16 St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

There are some things which teachers can do 
with reference to themselves to help in the re- 
cruitment of good students for teacher training. 
Many teachers need to change their attitude toward 
teaching. Some of the most potent enemies of the 
profession are some of the teachers themselves. 
Too many teachers fail to “‘sell” their own pro- 
fession. 

By being a good teacher and a good example of 
a wholesome individual, teachers may attract stu- 
dents to teaching. By maintaining high standards 
of professional ethics and by living rich and com- 
plete lives, teachers set an example as worth- 
while individuals. 

Teachers need to display their own belief in 
their profession by continuing to grow in service. 

It is to be expected that citizens of a community 
will not have so high a respect for teachers and 
teaching if they do not know the teachers as when 
they do know teachers. Teachers might be better 
known by citizens of the community. 

There are certain things that the administrator 
can do. A good public relations program needs to 
be provided so that the community will be in- 
formed about teaching and be informed about the 
need for teachers. 

The administration should provide a realistic 
program of in-service training. It is the responsi- 
bility of the administration to improve the class 
schedules for teachers. If the class schedule allows 
for time to prepare during the day, teachers are 
happier at their work. Teaching then becomes 
more attractive to others. 

The teaching load is governed by the admin- 
istration. A more reasonable load for some teach- 
ers would make a better picture for the profes- 
sion. 

It comes within the responsibilities of the ad- 
ministration to improve the facilities for teaching 
—to provide adequate supplies, appropriate 
equipment, etc. Might it not be the administrator’s 
resonsibility in these days to help to provide hous- 
ing for faculty members? 

More clerical help for teachers may be provided. 
Democratic administration would help to make 
the whole profession attractive. Less ‘‘top-down”’ 
administration would help. 

The lay public could put teaching on a higher 
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level with greater prestige to give it the same status 
as they give to other professions. The community 
can cooperate positively in building a better salary 
schedule. When salaries are higher and when 
teachers are paid on a twelve-month basis, teach- 
ing will become more attractive. The difference 
between initial and terminal salaries should be 
greater. 

The community has a part in improving teach- 
ing conditions. Building programs to provide more 
adequate housing for elementary grades are await- 
ing community approval. When the community 
under stands teaching and its need of the service 
of teachers, budgets will be higher so as to pro- 
vide for better equipment, more supplies, better 
supervision, etc. 

Communities can cooperate in the reorganiza- 
tion of educational units so as to bring about a 
larger administrative unit. Consolidation would be 
an advantage in certain situations. 

Less restrictive certification regulations would 
help to make teaching more attractive. 

A community interest aware of the problem of 
housing and cooperative to the end of providing 
housing for teachers would be to an advantage. 

Organizations within the community could very 
well consider the possibilities of setting up scholar- 
ships for students who are capable but who are 
not economically situated so as to go to college. 
Scholarships for teachers for summer training 
could also be set up by community groups. 

Communities could do much to eliminate the 
artificial restrictions pressed upon teachers in re- 
gard to marital status, political faith, and religious 
affiliation. Individuals of the community could 
contribute much in not holding teachers so rigidly 
to certain customs, by removing certain taboos on 
the life of teachers, and by helping teachers to 
live more normal lives socially. 

A long-term approach is the only way to reach 
a lasting solution to the problem of the teacher 
shortage and the recruitment of good students to 
teacher training. It must be a continuous program. 
It is not a program that any one agency or indi- 
vidual can carry out alone, but teachers and ad- 
ministrators, community leaders and parents, col- 
leges, state teachers associations and state depart- 
ments of public instruction, and the professional 
organizations and agencies, working in combina- 
tion will go forward together. 











The Park School Plan’ 


a parks and schools provide facilities for 
recreation. In the park-school plan, the local 
school board provides all indoor facilities for 
health, education, and recreation, and the local 
park board provides all outdoor facilities for the 
same purposes at the same locations. The park- 
school plan gives efficiency and economy, and pro- 
vides more and better facilities for all age groups 
in the community. 

The school board can have more funds available 
to spend for its buildings and include facilities 
for community recreation because of reduced land 
requirements. 

The park board does not need to build field or 
community houses and can spend its funds on the 
enlarged ground improvements. 

With the schools maintaining the buildings and 
the parks maintaining the grounds, there is no 
duplication of maintenance crews or equipment, 
thereby reducing annual corporate expenses. These 
savings can be used for improved services and fa- 
cilities. 

Assessed valuations in the immediate vicinity of 
a park-school area are not affected adversely to the 
same degree as property values near a school hav- 
ing small school yards. Surveys indicate that prop- 
erty values adjacent to schools in the United States 
depreciate approximately 35 to 40 per cent and 
property surrounding parks appreciates approxi- 
mately 35 to 40 per cent. Assessed valuations in 
the immediate vicinity of a park-school can be 
stabilized and in many cases actually increased. 

From the recreation point of view, the transi- 
tion from school to play is negligible. The associa- 
tion between education and recreation in the 
minds of children and adults is unified. 

The park-school arrangement does much to 
focus the center of public interest upon a single 
area and enables the governing boards of the 
parks, schools and recreation to present a larger, 
more attractive and efficient packaged unit to the 
community, thereby reducing taxpayer objections 
to taxes for required facilities and services. 

Children of high school age require large areas 
for active, organized play, and adults are inter- 
ested in both active and passive recreation. When- 


ever possible, these areas should be planned adja- 
cent to or consolidated with the high school site. 
When high school children are served by a town- 
ship high school located outside of the corporate 
limits of the village, playfield parks should be 
provided locally for high school age groups, 
adults, and general community use. 

The generally accepted standard of park areas 
for a community is one acre for each 100 persons. 
Park, recreation and community planners agree 
that in each municipality there should be at least 
one acre of publicly owned park and recreation 
space for each 100 of the local population. 
Furthermore, even though variable factors in each 
community require individual study, space require- 
ments for neighborhood playground parks and 
playfield parks can be fairly determined in rela- 
tion to the population, and there is agreement as to 
space requirements for these areas. 

Site factors for park, school, and recreational 
areas are constant and are governed by the physi- 
cal, social, and economic needs of the community 
which they serve. 

A well-balanced community park system should 
include six types of parks: small play lot parks, 
neighborhood park-school playgrounds, _play- 
fields, small or ornamental parks, large parks, 
parkways. 

The various types of parks which comprise a 
well balanced community park system are— 

1. Small Play Lot Parks. An area of one or two 
acres to provide a protected place for children up 
to five or six years of age to play close to their 
homes under more or less constant observation by 
their parents. 

2. The Neighborhood Park-School Playground. 
An area which provides opportunity for children 
(primarily from six to 14 years inclusive) to 
take part in a variety of fundamental and enjoy- 
able play activities. The space requirements, loca- 
tion, facilities, and operation are determined 
largely by the educational and recreational needs 


* From the “Preliminary Report of Hennes Survey, Park and 
School Facilities and Needs, Clarendon ills Pa District, 
Clarendon Hills, Illinois,” peppered by McFadzean, Everly, Rose 
and Associates, Community Planning Consultants, Winnetka Il- 
linois. Mimeographed, 28 pages. January, 1947. Made available 
through the courtesy of R. M, Bennett, Clarendon Hills School, 
District 56, DuPage County, Clarendon Hills, Illinois. 
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of these age groups. Since this type of area serves 
primarily children of elementary school age, a 
desirable location is adjoining the elementary 
school site. This area should be within walking 
distance of every person in the neighborhood, i. e., 
one-half mile, and the combined area should not 
be less than 10 acres. 

3. Playfields. Playfields (either in connection 
with junior or senior high school or neighbor- 
hood park) should be located within a mile of 
every home. These areas should be designed for 
active recreation such as baseball, softball, foot- 
ball, soccer, field hockey and tennis. A minimum 
of 10 acres should be provided for this area, but 
when placed adjacent to a school 15 to 20 acres 
is more desirable. 

4. Small or Ornamental Parks. These are small 
areas that do not have any great recreational value 
but add to the appearance of the urban area. 

5. Large Parks. These are large areas such as 
the Forest Preserve and State parks. 

6. Parkways. These are long, narrow strips of 
park property along or between roadways designed 
specifically for pleasure driving. This type of park 
is generally located and developed as a part of 
the large park system. 


NEW ZEALAND 


II * High Education and 


I * Good Resources 
Technical Knowledge 


1 - Good land 
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III * One of the Highest Incomes in 
the World 


MEXICG 


II * Low Education and 
Technical Training 


I * Great Resources 


III: Low Income OF 


Education Pays 


All nations want to be prosperous. All want a 
higher income. The level of understanding and 
technical knowledge of all the people is the foun- 
dation of prosperity. Any country that wants to 
raise its level of income should increase its edu- 
cation and technical training. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
reports in Education Steps Up Living Standards, 
20-page illustrated pamphlet, investigations into 
the living standards of 10 countries. Five countries 
are rich, and five are low in income. Why? Co- 
lombia and Denmark, Mexico and New Zealand, 
Brazil and the United States, Yugoslavia and Nor- 
way, Roumania and Switzerland—in each case the 
difference in education sticks out. Good land, good 
climate, mineral deposits, resources of power—it 
takes more than these to give people a good living. 
Money invested in education is richly repaid in 
higher living standards for all the people. 

Copies of Education Steps Up Living Standards 
may be ordered at 10 cents per copy from the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. Available at 
50 cents per copy is Education—An Investment in 
People, 55-page report of researches on the rela- 
tionships between economic status and educational 
level of people within the United States. 





Education Steps Up Living Standards—Compare the Countries! 
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Scope of the Dictionary of Education 


By CARTER V. GOOD 


HE comment on the Dictionary of Education 
Tis the article by Francis M. Crowley in the 
April issue of THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN has just 
been noted. It moves me to send a brief explana- 


tory statement. 
It may be helpful to quote briefly from the 


Preface, with respect to the scope of the Diction- 
ary: 

“The Dictionary is concerned with technical and pro- 
fessional terms and concepts in the entire area of edu- 
cation. As a general policy, it has excluded names of 
persons, institutions, school systems, organizations, 
places, and titles of publications and journals, except 
where a movement, method, or plan is represented. 

“Another problem of delimitation has been en- 
countered in choosing technical terms for definition, 
especially in school-subject fields, so as to include only 
words with definite educational and professional con- 
notations. Obviously, such purely content or subject- 
matter terms as test tube in science, triangle in mathe- 
matics, and voting in civics are not included. Carpet- 
bagger has meaning in history but no special profes- 
sional significance for the field of education; on the 
other hand, counterchronological order has a place in 
the educational vocabulary of the social-studies field. 
Holstein is an important term in agriculture but prob- 
ably has no place in a dictionary of education, while 
Smith-Hughes Act does have special professional sig- 
nificance in the field of education.” 


The persons who selected and defined terms re- 
lating to Roman Catholic Education were as fol- 
lows: 

Coordinator: Frank J. Drobka, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America 


Associates Francis P. Cassidy, Catholic Univer- 
and sity of America 
Reviewers: Edward B. Jordan, Catholic Univer- 


sity of America 
Felix M. Kirsch (deceased), 
Catholic University of America 
Ignatius Smith, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America 
My best judgment is that, in attempting to in- 
clude strictly technical or professional or pedagogi- 
cal terms, the specialists were correct in omitting 
such words as “soul,” “God,” and “supernatural.” 
However, words or concepts that relate to school 


* Carter V. Good is Acting Dean, Teachers 
College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He is National Historian of Phi Delta 
Kappa, and Editor of the DICTIONARY 
OF EDUCATION, sponsored by Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


organization, methods of teaching, or problems of 
curriculum are correctly included; for example, 
“religious education,” “religious society for edu- 
cation,” “religious superior,” “Sister,” “Jesuit Col- 
lege,” etc. In other words, our specialists in the 
area of Roman Catholic Education, as I see it, 
were correct in deciding that the ‘‘content matter” 
of theology or religion could not be included in 
the Dictionary any more than the subject matter of 
science, mathematics, history, or agriculture, as re- 
ferred to above in the quotation from the Preface 
of the Dictionary. To put the problem in slightly 
different language, the scope of the Dictionary did 
not permit us to include the “material of instruc- 
tion” for religious education any more than the 
subject matter of other school subjects, whether at 
the elementary or secondary or college level. 

This essential decision with respect to the scope 
of the Dictionary is not to be interpreted as indif- 
ference to the content of religious instruction or 
to the subject matter of any other instructional area 
in the schools. 
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Phi Delta Kappans Abroad 


By J. A. MANNING 


N DECEMBER 5, 1946, eight Phi Delta Kap- 
pans enjoyed a dinner at the Terminus Ho- 

tel, Sdo Paulo, Brazil. At this dinner, these Phi 
Delta Kappans, all of whom are employed at the 
Escola Técnica de Aviacao, decided to claim for the 
school the distinction of having the greatest num- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappans outside of the United 
States. Are they wrong? The members attending 


the dinner were: 


Joseph M. Troxell, Rho (851), New York University, has 
been active in the Public School Systems in New Jersey and 
New York for twelve years. He studied at New York Uni- 
versity and Columbia University where he received the de- 
grees of B.C.S., B.S., and M.A. When the Escola Técnica de 
Aviacao was established, Mr. Troxell was appointed as Head 
of the Language Department and authorized to set up a 
program to teach English to the 2,000 students and Portu- 
guese to the 250 North American instructors. He held this 
position for two and a half years until November, 1946, at 
which time he was made Assistant Officer of Instruction 
Inspection for the Escola Técnica de Aviacao. 


George Herbert Nichols, Alpha Mu, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, became a member of Phi Delta Kappa in 
1938. After receiving his B.A. degree at Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, he taught three years in the Colorado 
Public School System. Shortly after the break of the war he 
became interested in the military instruction and taught 
Radio at the Scott Field Radio School at Scott Field, Illinois. 
Later he was Phase Chief of the Radio Compass Phase at 
Yale University. At present he is senior instructor in Radio in 
the Radio Maintenance Department. 


James M. McLaughlin, Omega (560), University of Mich- 
igan, was Editor of Omega News Letter, 1936-37, President 
of the Chapter and National Council Representative of Omega 
Chapter, 1937-38, and a member of the State Committee, 
1938-39. For six years he taught in Michigan High School 
after which he was Director of Student Union Building and 
Men's Residence Hall at Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion. Mt. Pleasant. He was working on his Ph.D. when the 
U.S. declared war. He taught at the Ford Airplane School 
at Willow Run for two years, after which he came to the 
Escola Técnica de Aviacao where he taught in the Basic 
Department and was later Head of the Tool Crib Section of 
the Supply Department. Mr. McLaughlin begins his duties 
as instructor of Mathematics with the University of Miami 
in the early part of February. 


Samuel R. Ellis, Phi (107), Wisconsin University, has been 
a Phi Delta Kappan for 19 years. He studied at Wisconsin 
State Normal School, Columbia University and Wisconsin 
University where he received his Ph.D. in 1927. Mr. Ellis has 
been connected with the Public School System for many years 
in the State of Wisconsin. Prior to the outbreak of war he 
was Head of Education Department at Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wisconsin. His period of war teaching consists of instruction 
at Ohio Wesleyan for the U. S. Navy, at the General Motors 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana, and at New Mexico State Col- 
lege A. & M. for the U. S. Army. He has been with E. T. Av. 
for two years and at present is Supervisor of Practice Teachers 
in the Teacher Training Department. 


C. C. Cline, Omega, University of Michigan, was Omega 
Chapter Representative at the last National Convention held 
before the war. He was later Secretary and President of 
Omega Chapter. He was active in the Public School Systems 
in Michigan for a number of years and was a fellowship 
instructor at the University of Michigan while working 
towards the Ph.D. He taught in the U. S. Army School at 
Willow Run. At E. T. Av. he has served in a variety of 
capacities in the Purchasing Department, Supply Depart- 
ment, in the Aircraft Department as Material Expeditor, 
as Assistant Manager of Mess and Housing and as Man- 
ager of Canteen and Housing Department. At present he 
is teaching Teaching Techniques and is Supervisor of Prac- 
tice Teaching in the Teacher Training Department. 
ment. 

L. R. Holmes, lota (572), Harvard University, has taught 
several years in secondary schools and colleges in the North- 
east and three years at the American University of Beirut, 
Syria. He has studied at Wesleyan University, Columbia 
Seernie J and Harvard University where he received the 
Master of Education degree. His military service teaching con- 
sists of teaching in Norwich University Army Program; the 
Republic's P-47 Army Technical Training Program as in- 
structor and inspector; and at the J. P. Riddle Instructors 
School in Miami. He has been with E. T. Av. for two years 
and at present is supervising the teaching of Portuguese, Eng- 
lish and Public Speaking in the Teacher Training Depart- 
ment. The Portuguese and English courses have been or- 
ganized and written by Mr. Holmes who, in his spare time, 
is also writing a textbook of English for Portuguese-speaking 
persons, and is thinking of launching a Portuguese text on 
expository writing. 

Paul L. Evans, Alpha Mu, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, has been active for several years in public education 
in the State of Colorado. He received his M.S. in Education 
at the Colorado State College of Education. During the war 
he taught at the U. S. Army High Frequency Radio School 
at Scott Field, Illinois, and was a supervisor at the Tomah, 
Wisconsin, Radio School for two years. At E. T. Av. he 
was connected with the Radio Repartment from which he 
was drafted to supervise the Teaching Technique course and 
the Supervisors of the Teacher Training Department. 

John A. Manning, Beta Alpha (23), Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, was one of the charter members of Beta Alpha Chap- 
ter. He was active for twenty years in public education in the 
State of Louisiana. He studied at the Louisiana State Normal 
College, Louisiana State University and at the University of 
Iowa. At the outbreak of war he joined the staff of Cornell 
College (Iowa) Navy School. He later came to the Escola 
Técnica de Aviacao where, after nine months in the Basic 
Department, he was appointed to organize the program to 
train Brazilians to replace the 250 North American in- 
structors. At present he is still serving as Head of the Teacher 
Training Department. 

Roger C. Hackett is Dean of the Canal Zone Junior 
College, Balboa Heights, C. Z., and director of its Exten- 
sion Division. It is the only junior college owned, op- 
erated, and partly financed by the United States gov- 
ernment and one of the very few outside the conti- 
nental United States. It enrolls from one hundred to two 
hundred pupils in its full-time day school and from two 


to five times that many in its night classes. 
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The Professional Literature 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTH. Edited with a Foreword by W. Carson 
Ryan, ]. Minor Gwynn, and Arnold K. King. 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 1946. 269 pages. $3. 


The story of the rise and development of the 
public high school in the South over the past forty 
years is given in this University of North Caro- 
lina Sesquicentennial Publication. The South is 
counted backward in many matters educational; 
however, it currently has some things to give to the 
rest of the country. In certain aspects of a modern 
educational program the South is definitely ahead 
—in successful efforts and equalization as between 
cities and country, and teacher qualification; in ac- 
ceptance of state leadership and state financing to 
provide equal educational opportunities for all 
children; in provision for health and other com- 
munity concerns, especially on a county-wide basis; 
in the development of regional resource material. 

The role of contributors to this volume include 
several members of PHI DELTA KAPPA. 

One limitation the South suffers from that may inter- 
fere with developments in the future has already been 
referred to—the tendency to undervalue present achieve- 
ments in Southern education and conform to patterns 
that have existed elsewhere, regardless of their ap- 
propriateness to the needs of the region. When the 
South was developing its farm-life schools, for example, 
it was doing something that put it years ahead of youth 
education in other parts of the country; yet in the at- 
tempt to meet standardized high school requirements 
that had been adopted elsewhere the value of these 
pioneering schools was for a time forgotten. 


FOREVER GROWING, by Paul Green. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 1945. 42 pages. $1.50. 


The playwright and professor of dramatic art 
at the University of North Carolina expresses him- 
self fervently that the spirit of man needs nourish- 
ment. He believes that teachers commit many 
crimes in handling our teaching material as dead 
matter, analyzing, dissecting, cataloging, applying 
labels, destroying life in our people. 

Even as I write out these words my daughter is down- 
stairs doing a paper for her scholarly professor on 


“Coleridge as Romanticist.” What of Coleridge as just— 
poet? Or what of Coleridge’s poetry—just that—with 


all its magic and music and exquisite imagination and 
delicacy of tone and touch and thought? Why not have 
her write about them? And why ever any such label as 
“Romanticist” to bring her nearer to him when it puts 
him farther off? Why not just let him be, and let all 
the others be, and so let her receive them and their fire 
and glory and delight into her young soul? These should 
be the matter of interest, of concern and inspiration. 

But instead she has to be, at the hard and blind and 
bull-headed behest of her professor, searching her young 
noggin for second-hand and unfelt words that will 
show she has surprised the secret out of the sage of 
Hampstead and henceforth will know the old, loqua- 
cious, metaphysical boy for what he is—not a spirit and 
a miraculous soul but a type, an example of a move- 
ment writ down by us schoolmen as romanticism. It 
may take her years to recover from this damage and 
wrong filling of her mind, this wrong teaching which 
dries up her emotions and sterilizes her dreams. 

Another lonely hot Sunday on the farm I was lying 
in my sweaty little shed room reading the Bible, when 
I came upon the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes. I sud- 
denly sat up in delight at what I read—the beauty of 
it thrilled me and put a stuffiness in my throat. I hur- 
ried out of the room and down the side porch into the 
kitchen where my sister was getting lunch. “Listen, 
Mary,” I said, “listen.” And I read, “Or ever the silver 
cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the 
pitcher be broken at the fountain or the wheel broken 
at the cistern.” 

“That's wonderful,” she said. And she stood by the 
fire, holding a little piece of firewood balanced in her 
hand, her eyes wide and thoughtful as she went on hear- 
ing the words over a second time in her mind. “Read 
it again,” she said. And I did, and for a while we shared 
the beauty and wonder of those lines and others in the 
chapter. And because of that experience, Ecclesiastes has 
always remained one of my favorite books. I thank my 
stars that I was not “prepared” for it by the usual 
teacher, say, of Comparative Literature, who talked of 
a preceding Stoic philosophy and currents of Hebraic 
pessimism which brought the book to being—a resultant 
of clearly demarked and discernible scholarly laws and 
forces. For it would have been marred before I got to 
it—as so many of the great works of literature were 
marred for me in precisely that way. 


TEACHING WITH FILMS, by George H. 
Fern and Eldon B. Robbins. Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 1946. 159 
pages, illustrated. $1.75. 


Practical technique for the use of instructional 
film with special application to industrial arts and 
vocational education. 
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Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


By PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 


HE many changes in addresses occasioned by 

the wartime mobility of men and the shifts 
in professional positions occasioned by the re- 
turn of veterans were reasons that moved the 20th 
National Council to recommend a special effort 
to restore to active membership all men who have 
been initiated into the fraternity. It was noted too 
that chapters on some campuses had been some- 
what disorganized because of the wartime exodus 
of men from the campus. It was desired to bring 
the full strength of the fraternity to the support 
of the professional service projects being under- 
taken by the fraternity under the leadership of 
the council. Accordingly, by resolution the coun- 
cil directed that the national office 


. contact all nominal members, giving them infor- 
mation of their status in the fraternity. With this notice 
a statement of the projects upon which the fraternity is 
now at work and for which it needs additional financial 
support, should be included. 


Under the instructions of the national council, 
the national office sent to the last-known address 
of each member a copy of the September or Octo- 
ber issue of THE PH DELTA KapPAN. That was 
followed by a mailing of a mimeographed state- 
ment of the new projects of the fraternity. In the 
month past, another letter by first-class mail has 
given information of the fraternity record of each 
member, with a statement of any action necessary 
to restore the individual to active membership. 

The 15,000 statements thus sent out have drawn 
hundreds of letters in response. Many letters 
brought information of changes of address, and 
our mailing list is being revised in accordance. 

Some cases have been brought to light of mem- 
bers who report having sent in dues to the chap- 
ters, but whose payments have not been reported 
as yet to the national office. We should like the 
magazine to reach these members who have made 
payments to keep in good standing, and are under- 
taking to reconcile these letters with the chapter 
records as fast as the mails will let us. 

The several hundreds of personal letters are be- 
ing answered as rapidly as possible, in explanation 


of the differences in records mentioned above. We 
are grateful for the opportunity thus afforded to 
correct all records. Members of the fraternity who 
have business with the national office will under- 
stand the pressures placed upon our limited staff 
by this enterprise. 

Some members have made payments for restora- 
tion to active membership directly to the national 
office as a result of the mailings. It is expected, 
however, that the greater results will be registered 
through the regular channels of payments through 
the chapters, at the regular time of the chapter 
approaches to the membership. If the work of the 
national office is to be fully capitalized in the effort 
to draw the full strength of the fraternity to the 
support of its service projects, now is the time for 
chapters to be in touch with their membership. 


“Sustaining memberships,” for members who 
wished to go beyond the call of duty in participat- 
ing in support of the service projects of Phi Delta 
Kappa were created by the 20th National Council. 
Payment of dues at $10 per year give standing to 
this class of membership. You have the invitation 
of the Council to make yourself at home! 


Regular dues were set by the Council at $3.00 
per year for the national dues, plus the chapter 
dues set by your chapter. Resident students receive 
a special rate of $2.00 per year, plus chapter dues. 

This increase of dues makes the life member- 
ship offer more attractive than ever. The payment 
of $100 brings you life membership. Some two 
dozen life memberships have been received in the 
year past. 

Dues to Phi Delta Kappa may be deducted from 
income tax reports as professional expenses for 
men in education. Gifts to Phi Delta Kappa in 
support of its service projects, beyond payments 
of dues, are deductible as gifts to a non-profit or- 
ganization incorporated under the laws of Indiana. 

Many professional tasks which Phi Delta Kappa 
should undertake await the financial support 
which such gifts can make possible. 
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Directory of Chapters 
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Alpha Delta Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. Glen M. Cree, 
1009 East Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
Alpha Epsiion Field Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. James E. 
Adams, 1721 Stanton Avenue, Whiting, Indiana. 
Alpha Zeta Field Chapter—Evansville, Fadione. David Royalty, 
1318 N. Willow Road, Evansville 1, Indiana. 
Alpha Eta Field Chapter—Indianapolis, Indiana. Paul O. Car- 
michael, 525 North Riley, Indianapolis 1, Indiana. 
Alpha Theta Field Chapter—Normal-Bloomington, Illinois. R. E. 
iveley, 407 Hovey Avenue, Normal, Illinois. 
Alpha Kotte Field gall me Wisconsin. J. H. Smith, 
440 W. New York Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Alpha Lambda Field Chapter—Fort Wayne, Indiana. Charles W. 
ickhoff, 1305 Home Avenue, Fort Wayne 6, Indiana. 

Alpha Mu Field Chapter—Lafayette, Indiana. R. W. Lefler, De- 
partment of Physics, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Alpha Nu Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio. Frank A. Duvendack, 

1752 Wellesley Drive, Toledo, Ohio. 

Alpha Omicron Field Chapter—Charleston, Illinois. Henry Arnold, 
stern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. 
Alpha Pi Field Chapter—Macomb, Illinois. C. C. McCormick, 

landinsville, Illinois. 
DISTRICT VI 


DOUGLAS G. GRAFFLIN, District Representative, Chappaqua, 
New York. 

STATES: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 

Beta Campus Cuapter—Columbia University. Kenneth Hansen, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Box 54, New York 27, 
New York. 

Tueta Campus CuHapter—Cornell University. Lawrence Boylan, 
Room 203, Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Iora Campus CHapTter—Harvard University. Dana M. Cotton, 
Director of Placement, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. : 

X1 Campus Cuapter—University of Pittsburgh. L. W. Korona, 
Cathedral of Learning, School of Education, University of Pitts- 

burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ruo Causus Cuarter—New York University. Stephen G. Rich, 
Post Office Box B, Verona, New Jersey. 

Tau Campus CHapter—University of Panasteente. George F. 
Stauffer, Eisenlohr Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Atpua Era Campus CHapter—Temple University. F. Howard 
Strouse, 503 East Murdoch Road, Philadelphia 19, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


AteHa Lamppa Campus Cuarrer—Boston University. John J. 
Vantura, Belmont Junior High School, Belmont 78, Massachu- 
setts. 

AvpHa Pr Campus CuHapter—Rutgers University. Thomas A. 
Spitz, School of Education, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 

Avtepna Ruo Campus CuHarprer—Johns Hopkins University. Ed- 
ward H. Goldstein, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

AtpHa Tau Campus Cuaprer—Pennsylvania State College. S. D. 
Melville, Department of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 

ALPHA Pur Campus Cuaprer—Syracuse University. Richard C. 
Longsdale, 101 Slocum Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, 
New York. 

Avpua Pst Campus Cuarter—University of Buffalo. Albert Buck, 
425 Auburn Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 

Beta GamMa Campus CHapter—George Waskinge University. 
Hace & Crankshaw, 812 Somerset Place, N.W., Washington 

1, + 

Beta Epsiton Campus Cuarpter—University of Maryland. Donald 
C. Hennick, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT VII 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Representative, Department 
of Secondary Education, University of Alabama, University, 
Alabama. 

STATES: Viggen. North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Missippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 

Pst Campus Cuaptrer—Peabody College. W. P. Saunders, Box 
352, Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 

Atpua Bera Campus Cuapter—University of Virginia. Richard 
A. Meade, Room D, Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, 
Charlottsville, Virginia. 

Acpua Kappa Campus Cuarrer—University of Tennessee. John 
J. Fuller, Department of Education, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tennessee. 

Avena X1 Campus Cuarrer—University of Alabama. L. Tennett 
Lee, rt College of Education, University of Alabama, Univer- 
sity, a . ¥ 

Bera ALpHa Campus Cuarter—Louisiana State University. L. M. 
Harrison, College of Education, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. : : 2 

Beta Tueta Campus Cuarter—University of North Carolina. 
John O. Littleton, Peabody Hall, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Alpha Iota Field Chapter—Jackson, ississippi. S. M. Crain, 
Clinton, Mississippi. 








in touch with you! 


magazine comes promptly! 





9 Keep Up With Phi Delta Kappa, 
— and Help Phi Delta Kappa Keep Up With You! 


The brothers will want to know where you are! Before you go 
on vacation, write a letter to the old home chapter—see the address given above. 

A lot of people are moving—maybe it is your turn? The September PHt DELTA 
KapPAN will follow you, to maintain the fellowship in service, if you will keep us 


The addresses given above will help you direct your payment of dues for the 39th 
fiscal year, now being paid. You have heard from your chapter with notice of chap- 
ter dues? By action of the 20th National Council, national dues are set at $3 per year, 
except for resident students, who rate $2. Your prompt payment will make sure the 











Directory of Chapters 


(Addresses to which correspondence may be sent during the summer, being usually secretaries of campus 
chapters, and treasurers of field chapters.) 


DISTRICT I 


GEORGE A. ODGERS, District Representative, Grays Harbor 
College, Aberdeen, Washington. 

STATES: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

Nu Campus Cuarrer—University of Washington. F. F. Powers, 
114 Education Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash- 


ington. 
Cur Campus CHarrer—University of Oregon. F. L. Stetson, 
ool of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Atpua Gamma Campus Cuarrer—State College of Washington. 
Dean J. Lee, School of Education, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington. 

x Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. Alan T. Button, 2654 
.W. Talbot Road, Portland 1, Oregon. ‘ 
Alpha Beta Field Chapter—Tacoma, Washington. James Hopkins, 

Route 1, Box 785, Tacoma, Washington. 

Alpha Tau Field Chapter—Salem, Oregon. Dr. Robert E. Lantz, 
Associate Professor of Education, Willamette University, Salem, 
Oregon. 

DISTRICT II 

GEORGE C. KYTE, District Representative, School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 

STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

Derta Campus Cuaptrer—Stanford University. R. Patrick Dooley, 
School of Education, Stanford University, California. 

Lamspa Campus CHapter—University of California. C. A. Mc- 
Millan, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
California. Z é 

Aura Eprsiton Campus Cuarrer—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Ernest E. Pieri, Box 160, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California. 

Aura Zeta Campus Cuaprer—University of Arizona. J. F. 
pb maa College of Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, 

rizona. 

Atrna Omicron Campus Cuarrer—Claremont Colleges. Ralph E. 
Vernon, Jr., Box 67, Claremont, California. 

Arua Upsiton Campus Cuarrer—University of Utah. Paul R. 
Felt, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. ; 

Atrpua Cui Campus Cuaprer—University of California at Los 

les. Roger L. Caukins, Education Building, Room 123, 
U.C.L.A., 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. Carl Larson, 516 

7th Avenue, San Francisco 21, California. 

Delta Field Chapter—Fresno California. Maurice Reetz, 48 
Clinton Avenue, Fresno, California. . : : 
Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. Robert W. Dick- 

inson, 603 Dawson Avenue, Long Beach, California. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. T. J. 
Ventura Junior College, Ventura, California. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Lyrel Bullard, Box 
688, Placerville, California. _ , 

Tou Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. N. J. Barlow, Assistant 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Room 223, State 
Capitol, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. ti 

Omega Field Chapter—San Diego, California. Peter Snyder, 3844 
Belmont Avenue, San Diego 4, California. ; 

Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. E. Ben Evans, 

05 San Emidio, Bakersfield, California. 

— Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. Robert W. Ashe, 

lendale Union High School, Glendale, Arizona. 


DISTRICT III 


GEORGE R. POWELL, District Representative, 706 East 55th 
Street, Kansas City 4, Missouri. 

STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

Gamma Campus CHapter—University of Missouri, J. O. Keller, 
Rothwell Gymnasium, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 

Karra Campus CHAarpter—University of Kansas. Joseph V. Holly, 
120 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Mu Campus Cuarrer—University of Texas. J. Moaroe Lanmon. 

2306 San Antonio Street, Austin, Texas. 
Avtpua Atpxua Campus CHaprer—University of Oklahoma. Harvey 
. Hansen, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Avena Detta Campus CHaprer—Kansas State College. Jesse M. 
Schall, Division of Extension, Department of Home Study Serv- 
ice, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Beta Bera Campus Cuaprer—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. C. C. Williams, North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas. 

Bera Zeta Campus Cuarter—Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechani- 
cal College. Daniel C. McIntosh, Graduate School, Oklahoma 
Agricultural & Mechanical College, Stilwater, Oklahoma. 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. C. H. Lindemeyer, 109 
North Sa —— Road, Kirkwood 22, Missouri. 

Gamma Field hapter—State of Kansas. Milton C. Poort, 622 
Rockledge Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. : 

Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City, Missouri. M. M. Bills, 7227 
Jefferson Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Anderson, 


Kappa Field Chapter—Warrensburg, Missouri. Claude H. Brown, 
entral Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri, 

Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. C. H. Allen, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. Frank Cunningham, Tech- 
nical High School, 637 Main Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 

Rho Field Chapter—Pittsburg, Kansas. O. F. Grubbs, Kansas 
State Teachers Coftegs. Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Phi Field Chapter-—Tulsa, Oklahoma. Earl C. Denney, Box 131, 


Tulsa 1, noma. 
Alpha Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. Roy A. Crouch, 
4370 Rosewood, Houston 4, Texas. 


DISTRICT IV 


RUSSELL E. JONAS, District Representative, Black Hills Teach- 
ers College, pearfish, South ota. 

STATES: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota. 

Ersiton Campus Cuarprer—University of Iowa. Duane Shaw, 

. may ee of —— a University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Ta Campus Cuapter—University of Minnesota. Willis E. Dugan, 

a... a Hall, Minneapolis 14. Minnesota. 7 
MICRON AMPUS CHAPTER—Universi of Nebraska. Floyd 
Miller, State Department of Publi ction, 
Lincoln 9, Nebraska. ede oa ee ee 

Avpua Tueta Campus Papeete — Universtiy of North Dakota. 
Scart As Peterson, 505 Maple Avenue, Grand Forks, North 

ota. 

Atpza Mv Campus Cuaprer—Colorado State Coll of Educa 

fee. ¥. L. Knies, Colorado State College of Education, Goodin, 
olorado. 
Avpua Sicma Campus Cuarrer—University of Denver. Arthur 
Beck, 4400 Perry Street, Denver 12, Colorado. 

Bera Derra Campus Cuaprer—University of Colorado. L. E. 

Belstrom, College of Education, University of Colorado, 


Boulder, Colorado. 
Iota Field CBatten— feats Coll of South Dakota. Russell E. 
, South Dakota. 


ills Teachers C “ge, Ss 
aska. Harvey A. Smith, North 


High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Alpha Xi Field Chapter—Des Moines, Iowa. W. C. Findley, 629 
hird Street, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


DISTRICT V 


FLOYD T. GOODIER, District Representative, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky. 

Avena Campus Cuapter—Indiana University. Malcolm McLel- 
ands School of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
ndiana. 

Zeta Campus Cuaprer—University of Chicago. Carleton Menge, 
University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, IIli- 
nois, 

Pr Campus Cuaprer—University of Illinois, Ralph A. Shick, 404 
North Goodwin Avenue, Urbana, Illinois. 

Sicma Campus Cuaprer—Ohio State University. Robert Haws, 
Arps Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

UrstLon Campus Cuapter—Northwestern University. At present 
inactive. , 

Put Campus Cuaprer—University of Wisconsin. Harold_H. 
Hailer, 1204 West Johnson, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Omeca Campus Cuaprer—University of Michigan. Lawrence F. 
Krueger, R.R. 1, Manchester, Michigan. 

Atpua Iota Campus Cuaprer—University of Cincinnati. Omer 
W. Renfrow, Whittier School, Osage and Woodlawn Avenue, 
Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 

Avena Nu Campus a am Ag te | of Kentucky. Ralph H. 
Cherry, or Wm. C. Wesley, Room_118, Education Building, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentuck 

AtpHa Omeca Campus CHApTrer—Wayne 
Riethmiller, 28 Glendale, Highland Par n. 

Bera Era Campus Cuarter—Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Carl Cooper, Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Zeta Field Chapter—Detroit, Michigun. James Cruickshank, 600 
Pingree, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Mu Field Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. Lars L. Hydle, 2000 Petty 
Road, Muncie, Indiana. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. Charles W. Hill, 251 Newton 
Avenue, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 

Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Walter L. Brauer, 
1337 North 122nd Street, Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin. 

Chi Field Chapter—Terre Haute, Indiana. Olis Jamison, 131 
Adams, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Alpha Gamma_Fild Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michigan. George G. 
rice, 116 West Territorial Road, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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